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SECTION FIRST. 

PRELIMINARY THOUGHTS. 

IF the Islands of Aran had formed a portion of the Hebrides or 
Orkneys, or stood in view of any part o f the British coast, they 
would, long since, have been made the theme of the statistic and 
sentimental tourist ; but, though abounding with many particulars, 
valuable to the Antiquary, Historian and Philosopher, they have 
been hitherto neglected, in common with other interesting districts 
of Ireland. The reader will, however, see that the topography 
of these Islands deserved far better attention. 

To this species of inquiry the Scots have been particularly atten- 
tive. What minute descriptions have we not had of all their isles, even 
to the naked rock ? The dreary and almost inaccessible St. Kilda, 
scarce three miles long, has been twice described in print ; first by 
Martin ; next by Macaulay. In a word, the most insignificant spot 
has been carefully surveyed. We learn from regular statistic returns, 
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that, on the west coast of Scotland, there are sixty-eight islands, 
comprising a population of one hundred thousand, equal to one 
third of the population of the Highlands. 

Of the numerous islands, surrounding a country such as Ireland, 
800 miles in circumference, we know nothing in the way of distinct 
and useful detail. This important expanse of territory has been 
consigned to the meagre lines of a general map, or to the imperfect 
notice of our few county historians, or perchance to the telescopic 
glance and empty pleasantry of some fashionable and superficial 
tourist. 

When one considers the vast extent of our line of coast in all 
its windings, the importance of an inquiry into the number, popu- 
lation, and actual state of the surrounding islands strikes the mind 
with augmented interest. ' The sinuous line of its sea coast,' says 
Mr. Newenham, ' exclusive of such parts as lie within estuaries, or 
above the first good anchorage in every harbour, but inclusive of the 
river Shannon, as far as the tide reaches, and the shores of Bantry 
Bay, Dunmanus Bay, and Kenmare River, will, if accurately fol- 
lowed through all its windings, be found to measure 1 737 miles. 
In this line there are not fewer than one hundred and thirty har- 
bours, and places where ships may anchor for a tide, or find 
shelter.'* Exclusive of those which lie within great bays, there 
are nearly one hundred inhabited islands'.-f « Most of these,' ob- 
serves Mr. Anderson, ' are said to be fertile ; some of them, as the 
Isles of Aran off the coast of Galway, the Island of Valentia, and 
the Magherea Islands off the coast of Kerry, surprisingly so* 
The number of inhabitants, throughout these islands, is unknown ; 
but it must be very considerable. The population of one only of 

• View of Ireland, 4to. London, 1809, p. 6. 
t To. p. 11. 
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them is said to be greater than that of the largest of the Hebrides.'* 
Such are the opinions of an intelligent Scotsman. They shew the in- 
terest strangers can take, even to minuteness, in our neglected topo • 
graphy — and they ought to excite, one would suppose, an active 
spirit of inquiry among ourselves. The present account of the Isles 
of Aran is an humble commencement — calculated, it is hoped, to 
manifest to our learned Societies, and to the State, the utility of 
publishing accurate Surveys of the islands situated on the Irish 
coasts. I believe Government contemplates a general Surveyor 
Ireland, including all the islands ; and, I trust, that this national 
project will be thoroughly and speedily executed. 

We may, on a broader view, be allowed to observe, that islands, 
generally, supply the most satisfactory means of archaiological ac- 
quirement They have been the early retreats of the peaceful, the 
contemplative, and the learned ; sequestered and undisturbed, they 
have preserved much of the moral and physical remains of the an- 
cient world. In these retired abodes, almost cut off from social 
innovations, we frequently meet the most genuine monuments of 
antiquity, including whatever is primitive and unmixed in the exist- 
ing dialects, manners, and institutions of the continental nations. 
Crete was the famed nursery and school of the Titan Kings — and 
Mona the distinguished seat of Druidic learning. In antiquity and 
respectability of name, colonization, and character, these celebrated 
Isles are not superior to Ireland— the lerne of Aristotle— the 
Ogygia of Plutarch— the Sacra Insula of Avienus. Gaul, Spain, 
Britain, and the other Celtic states, have lost all their records of re- 
mote antiquity; Ireland has lost some; but she has also preserved 
some, unquestionable in historic evidence, and illustrative not only 

n2 
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of her own antiquities, but, in a great measure, of those of Europe. 
Yet this rich mine has never been worked with skill or effect ; and 
Ireland is, to this day, without what may, with propriety, be called 
a History. Every attempt, in that way, seems to be in the extremes 
of partiality and praise, or of prejudice and vituperation. In the 
former case, the native writer cared not to separate fable from fact ; 
in the latter, the purpose of the colonist was misrepresentation. 
It was with Ireland, as with Carthage — the far greater part of her 
self-called historians, since the days of the first Plantagenet, were 
her determined foes. 

The subject of these sheets is too limited to give extensive scope 
to the historian's labours ; it presents, however, a sort of miniature 
of a general history, which may not prove quite unimportant. 
Like Ireland, Aran had been called " the Isle of Saints," so cele- 
brated had it been for sanctity and learning. The Isles of Aran 
still exhibit abundant evidence that they had been successively se- 
lected as a favourite residence of the Pagan and Christian priest- 
hood ; here too the original manners, customs, and language are 
peculiarly preserved. 



SECTION SECOND. 

NAME, SITUATION, AND EXTENT OF THE ISLES OP ARAN. 

In primitive languages, proper names are always descriptive of 
some moral or physical characteristic in the person, and of some pe- 
culiarity in the place, designated. Hence the essential aids, which 
etymology and history mutually confer. In conducting this opera- 
tion, however, arbitrary and far-fetched etyma must be cautiously 
avoided. 
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The cluster of islands, generally called Aran, are thus particu- 
larly enumerated : — Aran Mor, or the Great Aran — Inismeane, or 
the Middle Island — Inisur, or the Eastern Island— Straw Island — 
Branach Island— and Mane Eachach, or the Western Isle. 

Aran, so far as I can collect, means lofty or mountainous in the 
Gaelic. Several mountains in Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, 
are so called. This name is not peculiar to the place now under 
consideration. There is an Island, so called, on the north coast of 
Ireland, near the county of Donegal ; it is termed, for distinction, 
" North Aran." There is also the Isle of Aran on the west coast 
of Scotland. It is reasonable to suppose, that, in each case, the 
appellation had been given by early settlers, holding a community 
of language and origin. With respect to the Western Isles, or 
Hebrides, it is no longer denied, since the dreams of the Macpher- 
sons and their few associates have passed by, that they and the 
Highlands were colonised in the third century, and re-colonised 
early in the sixth, by the Scots of Ireland, to whom history traces 
the name of Scotia, together with her long and illustrious line of 
Kings, of the Dalriadic stock. Of that ancient line our present 
Sovereign is the representative and descendant, by Sophia of 
Hanover, the daughter of Elizabeth of Bohemia, the daughter 
of James the First of England and Sixth of Scotland. 

The Islands of Aran lie on the west coast of Ireland, at the 
mouth of the Bay of Gal way, about ten leagues to the west of 
that port, stretching south-east and north-west — Lat. 52 to 53 : — 
Long. 9 : 30 to 9 : 42.* These islands constitute a half barony, 

* A modern historian, whom I shall have occasion to name presently, is minute in describ- 
ing the situation of Aran Mor. < It bears/ he says, ' by compass, from Hog's- Head, N. by 
W. i W. 16 miles; from Guilen-Head, S. t W. about 8 miles; from Black- Head, within 
the bay of Gahray, W. by N. i N. 18 miles; and from Mutton Island, near the town, W. i 

N. distance 29 miles.' 

Hitt. of Gahnay, Uo. Dublin, 1620, p. 520. 
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Moycullen in the county of Gal way being the other half, and 
belong to the Rectory of Tuam. They are computed to be about 
12 mites long, and between % and 2§ miles in main breadth, inter- 
sected by straits, two or three miles broad ; their appearance is ir- 
regular, the Isles being indented by a number of small bays, some 
of which are considered safe harbours, even for vessels of burden. 



SECTION THIRD. 

ANCIENT CIVIL HISTORY. 

These Isles, according to the Irish annals, were successively 
tributary to the Belgian and Damnonian Kings of Connaught long 
before, and for many centuries after> the arrival of the Scottic 
colony from Spain. According to the Book of Conquests, an Irish 
record so called, (Leabhm Gabhala) on the invasion of Ireland 
by the Damnonians, named in our annals Tutha de Danan, and 
after their victory at Muireadh over the Belgians, or Firbolg, a part 
of the latter colonists fled to the Isles of Aran and other isles en 
the western coast; where they remained undisturbed, until the 
period of their expulsion by the Cruithnigh, or Picts of Ireland, 
not long after the provincial division of the entire country. How 
long these Picts were in possession of Aran, does not appear to be 
clearly ascertained. It is certain, however, that they were suc- 
ceeded in that territory by a Damnonian tribe, patronimically called 
Clan-Huamoir, whom we find in possession of it down to the middle 
of the third Christian century. At that time, the Irish Picts, as- 
sisted by their brethren of North Britain, and by the Damnonians, 
were engaged in a formidable rebellion against the Irish Monarch, 
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Cormac ; who, after experiencing much adverse fortune, finally suc- 
ceeded in subduing his rebellious subjects. The Damnonians lost 
all their power and possessions in Connaught and the neighbouring 
isles ; the Irish Picts were banished ; and the victorious king car- 
ried the war into the country of the British Picts, where he planted 
an Irish colony, led by his relation, Carbre Riada, the Rcuda men- 
tioned by Bede. To this martial Prince the royal Dalriadic dynasty 
of Scotland traces its parentage and its name. 

A fter the irretrievable defeat of the Damnonians, in the battle 
Moy-ai, in the present county of Roscommon, Cormac transferred the 
Sovereignty of Connaught on his half-brother, Niamor, who being 
slain by Aodh, the deposed prince, the principality, by a decree of 
the monarch, became subject to Lugad, the brother of Niamor. 
It further appears from our annals, that two chiefs, Aengus and 
Cbneovar of the Huamor Sept, possessed the Isles of Aran, in the 
time of Maud, queen of Connaught, whose reign was not long an- 
terior to the Christian era. Of these chiefs there are still unequivo- 
cal memorials ; one in the Great Isle of Aran called Dun Aenguit, 
" the fortification of Angus ;" the other in the Middle Isle, tradition- 
ally called Dun Concovair, u the fortification of Concovar." These 
extraordinary remains of ancient military architecture shall be des- 
cribed hereafter. 

Among the early tribes, who had fixed in Aran, we meet men- 
tion of Siol Gangain ; and Ptolemy clearly places his Gangani in 
or about these isles. It is more than presumable, that these are 
the Concani whom Orosius traces in Cantabria,* calling them, as 
Camden remarks, Scyths, or Scot*. Silius f and Mela J agree 
with Orosius. The three were natives of Spain ; and one of them 

• L. I.e. 15. f L. S. $De«ituOrbi»L2.c. 6. 
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wrote before Ptolemy, who makes no mention of the Concani or 
Gangani, as settlers in Britain. Whitaker, * and Pinkerton -f deny 
that such a tribe inhabited Spain ; but are we to prefer their unsup- 
ported negative to the authority of ancient Spanish writers of high 
repute ? This may be digression ; but, so far as it goes, it strength- 
ens the invariable evidence of our annals, on the subject of a Scottish 
migration from Spain to Ireland. In the whole range of remote 
antiquity, no historical affirmation appears better attested ; as I 
shall soon shew in another work, now in preparation for the press. 
The early inhabitants of Aran were, it is true, of the Belgic and 
Damnonian stock ; but, so late as the middle of the second century, 
Ptolemy's time, it is by no means improbable, that a Scottish clan 
had also settled there. The Scots had possession of Ireland many 
centuries before that period. 

Archbishop Usher affirms, that Mengus, the first Christian 
King of Desmond, or South Munster (comprising the county of Cork 
and certain adjacent parts of the counties of Kerry, Tipperary* 
and Waterford) had bestowed, at the request of St. Ailbe, the Isles 
of Aran on St. Einea, called also Endeus ; and it does not appear 
that the learned Primate's opinion has been contradicted. One 
would, however, incline to think, that, on the expulsion of the 
old inheritors, in the third century, these islands had got into the 
possession of the Princes of Thomond, or North Munster, (anci- 
ently comprehending the counties of Clare and Limerick, with a 
considerable part of the county of Tipperary) rather than into that 
of the princes of South Munster. Locality, at least, would favour 
this conjecture. Both these princely stocks of South and North 
Munster (Mac Carthy and O'Brien) were of one lineage, their 

• History of the Britons, Dublin, 177S, p. 142. 

f Inquiry into the Hist, of Scotland, v. 2. p. 5 and 242. 
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common progenitor, Oliol Olum, having died in the supreme sove- 
reignty of all Munster, about A. D. 260. From his eldest son, 
Eoghan, were descended the great families of Desmond, called after 
him Eugenians ; from his second son, Cormac Cos, came the great 
families of Thomond, called after this progenitor, Dalcassiam. 
Moreover, we find, that these isles were possessed by the O'Briens, 
from time immemorial, and down to the reign of Elizabeth. These 
occupiers were known by the name of Clan Teige Aran, yet, as 
there is no positive evidence against the pious grant, ascribed to 
King Aengus, we may perhaps safely admit it as an historical fact. 
Certainly, there are two considerations in its favour. First, the 
Kings of South Munster were far more powerful than those of 
North Munster, until the time of the great Brian Boroimhe, the 
Alfred of Ireland ; that is, until the tenth century. In the next 
place, Aengus and St. Einea were cotemporaneous. The latter 
founded in 480 * the famous abbey called after him, the remains of 
which are still to be seen in the larger Isle of Aran. Aengus died 
in 489 according to the annals of the four masters of Donegal —in 
492 according to the annals of Inisfallen — in 490 according to 
O'Flaherty. He was the son of Nadfrioch, the son of Core, the 
son of Oliol Flahbeg, the son of Fiaclia Muillechan, the son of 
Eoghan. These latter particulars are given, in order to show how 
careful the Irish were in preserving the pedigrees not only of their 
supreme Kings, but also of their tributary Princes : a practice which 
powerfully contributed to sustain a faithful system of Chronology. 

In 546, it was agreed between the Kings of Munster and Con- 
naught, that the islands of Aran were to acknowledge no superior or 
pay chief rent to any but their native Princes. 

In 1081, the great island was destroyed by the Danes, as the an- 

vol. xiv. o 
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nalists of Inisfallen record. Arain na Naoimli do lusgadh le Loch- 
lannaiblu 

For the civil history of these isles from the sixteenth century to 
the present time, and other valuable information, I am indebted to 
the indefatigable researches of the historian of Galway, James 
Hardiman of Dublin Esq. whose zeal in restoring the ancient re- 
cords and literature of his country, is deserving of the highest 
praise. 

The old records of Galway attest, that the inhabitants of that 
town, were, from a remote period, on terms of close friendship and 
alliance with the Sept of Mac Teige O'Brien, hereditary lords of 
Aran ; both parties being bound to give mutual aid, in all cases of 
emergency. This league, however, did not save the islanders from 
the violence of the Lord Justice, Sir John D'Arcy, by plunder, 
fire, and sword, when sailing round the western coast of Ireland, in 
1334, with a fleet of fifty-six sail.* 

Not long before the year 1575, James Lynch Fitz Ambrose of 
Galway, merchant, obtained a Mortgage of the islands of Aran 
from Morchowe Mac TirrUigh Mac Donill, chief of the Clanteige 
of Aran, In June 1575, it was agreed among them, " that, in 
case the said Sept of Clanteige had deceased and perished, the said 
mortgagee should be their sole heir, and possess Aran and their whole 
lands." It appears, however, that " Teige Etrugh, Morchowe 
Morowe, Conchor Mac Morchowe, Terrilagh Meeagh, Teige 
Mac Terrilagh, Dermod Mac Morchowe, Teige Mac Terrilagh 
Oge, and Chonchor Mac Moriertagh Brene, gentlemen, all of 
Aran, and Dermod Mac Cormack Mac Concher, of the Castle of 
of Trowmore, on 14th of July 1575, appointed Captain Morchowe 

* Clynnes Annals. 
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Mac Terrilagh Mac Donill their attorney, for ransoming the Isles 
of Aran from James Lynch ; and agreed, that all such parts, as he 
should so ransom, should belong to him and his heirs for ever." — 
Corp. Book of Galway. A. Late in the sixteenth century, the 
O'Briens were expelled from the islands by the O'Flaherties of Iar- 
Connaught. Upon information of this transaction having been re- 
ceived by Queen Elizabeth, a commission issued, which declared, 
that the islands belonged to her Majesty in right of her crown. 
She accordingly, by Letters patent, dated 13th January 1587, 
granted the entire to John Raw son, of Athlone, gentleman, and his 
heirs, on condition of his retaining constantly on the islands, twenty 
foot Soldiers of the English nation,* On this occasion, the Cor- 
poration of Galway addressed the Queen on behalf of the O'Briens, 
but without effect The address was signed, on the 30th of March 
1588, by John Blake, the Mayor, and Walter Martin and Anthony 
Kirrivan, bailiffs, and countersigned by Anthony Dermol, Notary ; 
whereby they testify to Queen Elizabeth in favor of Murrogh Mac 
Turlagh O'Brien, there living, — that the Mac Teiges of Aran, his 
ancestors, were, under her Majesty and her predecessors, the tem- 
poral captains or lords of the islands of Aran and their territories 
and hereditaments elsewhere,-f under the name of Mac Teige O'Brien 
of Aran, time out of man's memory ; and that they had seen the 
said Murrogh Mac Turlagh authorised by all his Sept, as chief of 
that name, and in possession of the premises as his own lawful in- 
heritance, as more at large, say they, doth appear in our books of 
record, wherein he continued, until of late he was, by the usurp, 
mg power of the O'Flaherties, expulsed, from whom it is taken 

o2 

• Rot. Pat. 31 Elk. 
f They were alw Lords of the territory of Tromra, in Thomond. 
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by some inquest found in her Majesty's favour. They add — " we say 
moreover, that the Sept of Mac Teige O'Brien of Aran, since the 
foundation of this city and town, were aiding and assisting to our- 
selves and our predecessors against her Majesty's and her prede- 
cessor's enemies, in all times and places whereunto they were called, 
as true, faithful, and liege people to the crown of England, to 
maintain, succour, and assist the town." 

All Was in vain : Elizabeth continued inexorable. It is more 
than probable, that the O'Briens had to ascribe, at least remotely, 
this alienation of their inheritance to their own domestic feuds. At 
the north extremity of the larger Aran, not far from port Murvey > 
the islanders shew a field, where human bones and sculls are fre- 
quently dug up, and for which reason it is called Faran-na-cctm, 
" the field of sculls." Here the O'Briens are said to have, at some 
remote period, slaughtered each other almost to extermination. 
This sort of self-destruction is the largest and impurest blot on the 
page of Irish history : it always has been, and alas ! continues to 
be, Ireland's sad and inalienable inheritance. 

Not long after this transfer made by the Queen, Sir Robuck 
Lynch of Galway became proprietor of the Islands. The follow- 
ing instrument is dated the 20th June, 1618. " Indenture between 
Henry Lynch of Galway Esq. and William Anderson of Aran, 
county of Galway, Gent. — Whereas Queen Elizabeth, 21st Nov. 
1586 (29°-) demised to Sir Thomas Lestrange Knt. in reversion af- 
ter the determination of a lease made to Robert Harrison for 50 
years, all those 3 Islands late parcel of the possessions of the late 
religious houses of Finbour, Anaghcoyne, Kylseanye, and Corco- 
more, whereof the 1st is called Aranmore, containing by estima- 
tion 16 acres, the 2d called Innyshmany alias Inishmain, and the 
3d called Inisharye alias Inisserre or Inisharry, the. one moiety 
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whereof was come by some assignment to the said William Ander- 
son during the residue of Sir Thomas Lestrange's 50 years lease, 
being 36 years from the 13th August last, said Henry Lynch by this 
Indenture, for the sum of ,£50 English, and for the better assuring 
and confirming the said moiety to the said William Anderson, de- 
mised and assigned all the said moiety of the said three Islands to 
him, excepting great trees, mines, minerals, and great hawks, at 
the rent of £3 Irish, or a proportion of port corn, as therein men- 
tioned."* 

The Clan Teiges still claimed the islands, as their legitimate in- 
heritance. Taking advantage of the troubles in 1641, they pre- 
pared to attack the people of Aran, with the aid of a Gentleman 
of considerable property and influence in the county of Glare, 
Boetius Clancy, the younger. Their project, however, was frus* 
trated by the opposition of the Marquis of Clanricarde and the Earl 
of Thomond.-f- 

In 1651, when the royal authority was fast declining, the Mar- 
quis of Clanricarde resolved to fortify these islands; where he placed 
200 musketeers, with officers and a gunner, under the command of 
Sir Robert Lynch. The fort of Ardkyn, in the great island, was 
soon after repaired and furnished with cannon ; and, by this means, 
held out against the parliamentary forces near a year after the sur- 
render of Gal way. In December 1650, the Irish, routed in every 
other quarter, landed 700 men here, in boats from Iar-Connaught 
and Inis-Bophin. On the 9th of the following January, 1300 foot, 
witha battering piece, were shipped from the bay of Galway to at- 
tack them ; and 600 foot more marched from the town to Iar-Con- 
naught, to be thence sent, if necessary, to the assistance of the as- 

» Patent Roll. f Clanricarde's Mem. p. 71. 
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sailants. On the 13th the islands surrendered, on the following 
" Articles, concluded between Major James Harrison and Captain 
William Draper, on behalf of Commissary General Reynolds, Com- 
mander in chief of the parliamentary forces in the isles of Aran, 
and Captain John Blackwall and Captain Brien Kelly, Commis- 
sioners appointed by Colonel Oliver Synnot Commander of the fort 
of Ardkyn, for the surrender of the said fort. — I . It is concluded 
and agreed, that all the officers and soldiers, both belonging to sea 
and land, shall have quarters, as also all others, the clergymen and 
other persons within the fort. — That they shall have six weeks for 
their transportation into Spain, or any other place in amity with 
the state of England ; and that hostages be given by Colonel 
Synnot for the punctual performance of these articles. — 3. That 
Colonel Synnot shall deliver up the fort with all necessaries of war, 
by 3 o'clock this instant 15th January, 1652, before which time 
all officers and soldiers belonging to the said fort shall march, with 
drums beating, to the church near Ardkyne, and there lay down 
their arms. — 4. That Colonel Synnot and the Captains, eight in 
number, shall have liberty to carry their swords; the other of- 
ficers and soldiers to Jay down their arms; that Commissary 
Reynolds shall nominate four officers of the fort hostages. — 5. That 
Colonel Synnot, with the rest of the officers and soldiers, and all 
other persons in the fort, shall, upon delivering their arms and de- 
livering their hostages, be protected from the violence of the soldi- 
ers, and with the first conveniency be sent to the county of GaU 
way, there to remain in quarters for six weeks, in which time they 
are to be transported as aforesaid : provided that no person what- 
soever, belonging to the fort of Ardkyn, and found guilty of mur- 
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der, be included or comprised' in these Articles, or have any benefit 
thereby."* 

' The parliamentary forces, on taking possession of the fortifica- 
tions, found seven large pieces of cannon, with a considerable 
quantity of arms and ammunition : they seized also a French 
Shallop of 28 oars, and several large boats. The garrison was soon 
after newly repaired, and strongly reinforced. The late proprietor 
of the islands, Sir Robert Lynch, was declared a forfeiting traitor, 
and his right made over to Erasmus Smith Esq. one of the most 
considerable of the London adventures. This gentleman's interest 
having been purchased by Richard Butler,-f- created Earl of Aran 
in 1662, the title of the latter was confirmed by the act of Settle- 
ment, as appears by the following document. On 9th September, 
21st Charles II, the King, by patent under the act of Settlement, 
granted unto Richard Earl of Aran the great island, containing as 
followeth— viz. the 6 quarters of Killeny 153 acres profitable, 
211* T unprofitable. Oghill 6 quarters, 227 acres profitable, 620 
acres unprofitable. Killmoacre alias Kilmurry 6 quarters, 308 
acres profitable, 504*' 2* unprofitable. Ogheught 6 quarters, 214 
acres profitable, 512 acres unprofitable. The island of Inishmaine 
containing the 4 quarters of Kilcannon 258? 2" 20 p - Lorke 4 quar- 
ters 177*- 2 r - profitable, 257*" 3 r unprofitable. In the small island 
4 quarters 123 acres profitable. Total 2376" l r 7 P statute mea- 
sure, all situate in the half barony of Aran and county of Gal way, 
at the annual rent of £14. 7s. Ojd. payable to the King, h» 
heirs and successors. 
On the surrender of Galway to King William's forces, in 1691, 

» History of Galwav. n. 319. &c. + Lodge's Peerage, V. iv. p. 56. 
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Aran was garrisoned, and a barrack built, in which soldiers had 
been quartered for many years after. 

In 1763, Arthur Gore was created Earl of Aran. At this time 
the ownership of the islands is in the Digby family, to a member of 
which they are said to have been mortgaged by a Mr. Fitzpatrick of 
Galway for ^£4000. On failure of payment, the mortgage was fore- 
closed. The present proprietor is John William Digby of Landens- 
town in the county of Kildare Esq. a Gentleman of popular cha- 
racter, and much esteemed by his tenantry of Aran. 



SECTION FOURTH. 

PA6AN MONUMENTS — DRUIDISM. 

This subject is extensive. What applies to the learning, religion, 
and national institutions of the pagan Irish, applies also to the anci- 
ent condition of Europe. On this important portion of Celtic his- 
tory, the best means of information, now extant, is to be found in 
the ancient MS. records of Ireland ; indeed little or no such in- 
formation can be found elsewhere; scarcely a vestige of Celtic 
learning, in the way of original written documents, can, at this 
time, be traced throughout the other nations of the west. The 
Romans, whose polytheism could tolerate foreign creeds the most 
absurd* actively persecuted Druidism, the religion of the Celts, and 
the fountain of all their knowledge. Of this fact we have sufficient 
evidence in the religious warfare, so unrelentingly prosecuted by 
Paulinus Suetorius and Agricola ; and what the Romans left undone 
in Britain, Gaul, and elsewhere, their Gothic conquerors took 
care to accomplish, in their desolating rage against every monument 
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of literature. Ireland never experienced Roman subjugation ; and 
the northern barbarians assailed her not, until the period of her 
highest advancement in Christianity. Thus her pagan records es- 
caped, in a great measure, the military ravages, which had proved 
so ruinous to the other nations of Europe. They did not, however, 
entirely escape the warm zeal of our first Christian missionaries and 
converts ; neither could they have altogether resisted the consuming 
inroads of a long series of centuries, more especially as they had 
been singularly and unfortunately denied the powerful restoratives of 
the printer's art and critic's labour. Yet, among all the western 
nations, Ireland is without parallel in the preservation of authentic 
records of remote antiquity. This preeminence may be ascribed to 
her sequestered situation ; her long exemption from foreign subju- 
gation ; and, above all, her incomparable institutions and legal 
provisions in favour of literature and its professors. " Perhaps 
Ireland," says Dr. Warner, " is the only country, which ever made 
history and the learned professions a national cause of the utmost 
importance to the state."* 

It is therefore not surprising, that learned men, while treating 
on British and Celtic antiquities, without any knowledge of those 
of Ireland, have dealt in vague and groundless conjectures, instead 
of instructive facts of history — in strained and unedifying deductions 
from a few Greek and Roman fragments, instead of primitive and 
substantial domestic documents. " Without the knowledge of the 
Irish language and books," says Toland, " the Gallic antiquities, not 
meaning the Francic, can never be set in any tolerable light, with 
regard either to words or to things."+ The philosophic Leibnitz 
VOL. xiv. p 
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goes farther : — " As the languages," he says, " of the old Saxons and 
Gauls are elucidated by those of England and Wales, so are the 
antiquities of the still more ancient Celts, Germans, and, in short, 
of all the tribes, at this side of the Britannic ocean, illustrated by 
the language of Ireland."* To the British antiquary our ancient 
learning Would be of special value; because it embraces the 
profoundest antiquities of the British Isles, and because some of the 
primitive Irish colonies inhabited a great part of Britain, where 
they left much of their language, religion, and laws. So our an- 
nals relate; and so the elder Leland, Lhuyd, Rowlands, Evans, 
Roberts, and all the best Welsh antiquaries positively affirm. In 
our old annals, Britain, besides other primitive appellations, is cal- 
led JLaogair, and the inhabitants Laogaire ; who, say the annalists; 
passed from the larger Isle into Ireland, where they permanently 
settled. Mr. Roberts, without any knowledge of our history, con- 
firms this account, in his translation of the Welsh Records. 
*< Inhere can be no doubt/' he says, "but that the language of the 
Lloegrians was the Gaelic, or Irish. It is to this colony we are to 
attribute the Irish names of mountains and rivers in Britain."-t- 
That the old Britons lost every vestige of their civil and theological 
literature, is the complaint of all their historians from Gildas to 
Milton. Their priests, called Drudion (Druids) taught their doc- 
trines by memory, as did the Druids of Gaul. Of these Drudion 
Mr. Jones, an able British antiquary, thus speaks: — " All the 
arts, sciences, learning, philosophy, and divinity, that was taught 
in the land, was taught by them ; and they taught by memory, and 
never would allow their knowledge and learning to be put in writ- 
ing. Whereby, when they were supprest by the Emperor of Rome 

• Coll. Etymol. v. 1. p. 158. f Sketch of the History of the Cymri, p. 54. 
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in thej beginning of Christianity, their language, arts, laws; and 
government, were lost and extinguished here in this land."* In 
Ireland the case appears to have been otherwise. Our Draoi, or 
Druids, at least in latter times, taught by writing ; but in secret 
characters, and in a style of mysticism and allegory. Some frag- 
ments of their theology and ritual are still to be found in our ancient 
MSS. the originals of many of which were drawn up at different 
periods of paganism. For instance, in the Book of Lecan, now 
in the possession of the Royal Irish Academy, the Pythagorean doc- 
trine of the metempsychosis, which was the doctrine of all the Celts, 
is clearly given in an allegorical fragment. 

Doctor Parsons, urging the great antiquity of our records, ob- 
serves, that «* several of them were written long before revealed 
religion was received in Europe, and others composed and handed 
down, by the fileas and bards, many centuries before the birth of 
Christ "f The Doctor, if referring to existing documents, must 
mean copies, not autographs* of the pagan records to which he al- 
ludes. « The Druids of the continent*" he says, " never committed 
their mysteries to writing, but taught their pupils memoriter; 
whereas those of Ireland and Scotland wrote them, but in charao 
ters different from the common mode of writing."^ Indeed, there 
are many reasons for concluding, that this universal religion was 
practised on a far more liberal system in Ireland than in other 
countries. 

The Isles of Aran abound with the remains of Druidism— open 
temples, altars, stone pillars, sacred mounts of fire worship, mi- 
raculous fountains, and evident vestiges of oak groves. " They 

• MS. in the Cotton Library, ViteL £. v. 6. 

f Remains of Japhet, p. 162. t ""d* P- 144> 
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were," says Mr. Hardiman, " anciently overshadowed with wood, of 
which there are still very evident remains. This circumstance, 
combined with their retired situation and wild appearance, rendered 
them peculiarly well adapted for the celebration of the pagan rites 
of the early Irish. The immense cairns, stone monuments or altars, 
circles, and other Druidic remains, yet to be seen here, show that 
these Islands were formerly the resort of that famous order of hea- 
then priests."* 

These interesting monuments can receive little or no philosophic 
attention from a tourist, happening to be unacquainted with the 
Druidic doctrines and ceremonials : a species of knowledge, of the 
want of which many of the most learned have candidly complained. 
To be obtained practically, recourse must be had to the physical 
remains of the ancient and celebrated worship of the Celts. The 
Aranites, in their simplicity, consider these remains of Druidism still 
sacred and inviolable ; being, they imagine, the inchanted haunts 
and property of aerial beings, whose power of doing mischief they 
greatly dread and studiously propitiate. For entertaining this kind 
of religious respect, they have another powerful motive : they be- 
lieve that the cairns, or circular mounts, are the selpulchres, as 
some of them really are, of native chiefs and warriors of antiquity, 
of whose military fame and wondrous achievements they have 
abundance of legendary stories. The well attended winter-evening 
tales of the Scealuidhe, or story-tellers, are the only historical enter- 
tainments of this primitive, simple, and sequestered people. In this 
credulous and superstitious propensity, they exactly resemble their 
brethren, the Scots of the Highlands and Isles. Indeed, the soli- 
tude and romantic wildness of their " seagirt" abode, and the ve- 

• Hist, of Galway, p. SI 9. 
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nerable memorials of Christian piety and Celtic worship, so numer- 
ously scattered over the surface of the Aran Isles, fairly account for 
the enthusiasm, credulity, and second-sight of these islanders. 
The scene reminds one of Major Rennell's observations on Cashmere 
and its people : — " The pardonable superstition of the sequestered 
inhabitants has multiplied the places of worship of Mahado, of 
Besahan, and of Brama. All Cashmere is holy land, and mira* 
culous fountains abound."* 

These Isles must be viewed by the antiquary with profound at- 
tention. Here he meets, in multiplied variety, the Cairn, or sacred 
mount, on which the fire of Bel, or Beat, " the Lord," was eter- 
nally kept up. The sun was called Bel, being considered the 
ShecMnah of the divine presence, the type of the Divinity, and the 
noblest object of the material creation : it was the Mxhir of the 
Persian magi. Here he meets the immense flat stone, the Crom- 
leach, or altar of consecration and sacrifices, supported on erect 
stones ; the circle, or circles, of stone pillars, which generally sur- 
round these altars, and which formed the outwork of the pyreum or 
fire-temple ; the lofty obelisks, some with, and some without, in- 
scriptions; and the lesser obelisks and tumuli, marking the habita- 
tions of '* the mighty dead." In these evidences of a worship, so 
celebrated and universal as the Druidic, there is nothing gorgeous, 
nothing splendid in the way of art : if measured by modern con- 
ceptions, they must appear mean and derogatory. We shall see, 
however, that such edifices, though rude and simple in the extreme, 
had been erected for divine worship by God's own people, and by his 
express commandment. We shall see, that in this instance, and in 
many more, the patriarchal example had been followed by the ma- 

* Memoirs of a Map of Hindostan. 
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jority of the nations of the east ; where the Magian priests, abhor* 
ring idolatry, erecting, altars in high places, and, under the symbol 
of fire, worshipping one supreme God, self-existing and eternal, 
had been opposed: to Labinanism, polytheism, and image-worship. 
This was the reformed religion of Zerdust, or Zoroaster,* the great 
Persian prophet, and cotemporory of Darius Hystaspes ; and if is still 
preserved by his disciples, the Parsees orGuebres, who "generally," 
says Richardson, " build their temples over subterraneous fires/'-f 
" At the city of Yezd in Persia, which is distinguished by the ap- 
pellation of Darub Abadat, or seat of religion, the Guebres are 
permitted to have an Atush Kidi, or Fire temple, (which, they as- 
sert, had the sacred fire, in it since the days of Zoroaster) in their 
own compartment of the city."}: The Greeks and Romans had 
their inconsumable fire, as had all the Celtic tribes through their 
widely spread nations. The ceremony was of divine original, as I 
shall presently make manifest. To this day in Ireland, beyond' any 
European nation, is this most ancient and universal rite regularly 
observed. The symbolic fire still gives name to the first of Mayi. 
called in Irish La Baii-teine, « the day of Bel's fire," whichi peri- 
odic^ blazes throughout the island, particularly at midsummer; 
and for its imagined purifications the peasantry still entertain enthu- 
siastic respect, although quite unconscious of the source of their 
immemorial superstition. The word, year*, is in Iriah " bel->ain,» 
the circle of the sun, from bel sun, and am a ring or circle. 

As these monuments of heathenism* in the Isles of Aran ; present 
no peculiarity distinguishing them from similar objects, so numer- 
ous throughout the British Isles, and so familiar to all,. I will strive 
to substitute, for a minute detail of them, a brief analytical expo- 

* In Persic, this word means. " an obserrer of the heavens, 
f Asiatic Researches. % Pottinger's Beloochistan. 
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sition of the far famed religion they commemorate, and of the of- 
fices and character of its ministers. All are aware, that the priests of 
Druidism were the great depositories of every branch of civil and 
ecclesiastical learning, such as had been cultivated in their times. 
Their history is intimately interwoven with the universal history of 
ancient Europe ; and, as such, it founds the grand basis of national 
history, in its most comprehensive view. It is not the detail of these 
human butcheries, called " the conquests of empires ;" it is the 
pleasing and instructive narrative of the noblest progress of the 
human mind — of the arts, institutions, and useful discoveries of 
mankind. The prejudices of modern education may be opposed 
to this inquiry ; but for many it will have attractions, as powerful, 
at least, as the unedifying and absurd mythology of Greece and 
Rome. 

There is another motive for introducing this interesting inquiry. 
Some have thought proper to deny the validity of the pagan history 
of Ireland, on the assumption, that the Irish were unacquainted 
with the use of letters, down to the period of their conversion to 
Christianity. A knowledge of the constitution of our pagan priest- 
hood is, in itself, abundantly adequate to remove the strange de- 
ception, which some of our learned Druids of the present day, the 
Rev. Mr. Innes and Dr. Ledwich for instance, have happened to 
entertain, even to a degree of dogmatism. One doubt produces 
many : the Doctor has denied not Only the learning of his Druidic 
predecessors, but he also denied the existence of St. Patrick ! I 
am not disposed to impute wilful infidelity : indeed I feel bound to 
ascribe this sceptic spirit to a total ignorance of the early and ge- 
nuine annals of the country, and of the language in which they 
are conveyed. This prime defect, in the qualifications of a national 
historian, has been universally acknowledged by the unbelievers 
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themselves. It is not difficult, however, to disprove their negatives : 
positive arguments they do not;, and cannot advance. Aran may 
be considered the Mona of Ireland, and distinguished seat of Dru- 
idism. If my description of that primitive worship be rather de- 
tailed, I hope it will not, at least, be considered irrelevant If I 
succeed in vindicating our venerable memorials of antiquity, the 
candid and learned reader will not, I think, much care, whether 
I take occasion to do so, by setting out with our local, rather than 
with our general history. No portion of the Irish population has 
preserved the primitive manners, language, and recollections, with 
more fidelity than the secluded inhabitants of Aran. 

Pliny derives the word, Druid, from A^w?, oak, I suppose, be- 
cause in the Druidic tenets the oak and misleto were held sacred. 
Several have injudiciously adopted this notion, unmindful of the 
absurdity of attempting to trace Celtic words to Greek derivations. 
Strabo ridicules the practice ; and Plato, in his Cratylus, is ex- 
pressly of opinion, that the Greeks had borrowed many words from 
the barbarians.* Hence he concludes, that " whoever endeavours 
to adjust the etymologies of those words with the Greek language, 
and not rather seek for them in that to which they originally belong, 
must necessarily be disappointed. "-f Quintilian informs us, that, 
before the time of the consuls, the Latin was rude and barbarous 
in expression, having many words from other languages, especially 
Gallic (Celtic) words. In fact, the Lingua Prisca of Italy was 
the language of the Umbrians and Sabines, who were Celts. Italy 
was called Gallia Cisalpina, as being colonized from Gaul.J 
There is such a thing as philological bigotry. Omnia Greece is no 

• Paris Edit. fol. 1. p. 409. t Ibid. 

t Polyb. 1. 2. Leibnitz, collect. Etymol. vol. 1. 
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unfit motto for certain scholars of the present day, who would 
persuade us, that all Irish, or Puno-celtic words, holding affinity 
in sense and sound with the Greek, must necessarily be of Greek 
origin ! The very schoolboy ought to know, that the early Gauls 
and Greeks were colonially commixed ; that, six centuries before 
Christianity, the Phocians had settled at Marseilles, as had several 
of the conquering tribes of Gaul settled in Italy, Greece, and Asia 
Minor ; and that this commixture had produced, to a certain degree, 
an interchange of language, laws, and religion : besides, the Gauls, 
as well as the Greeks, had their Phoenician masters. 

Were Pliny's interpretation at all allowable, the word ought to 
be traced to the Celtic Dair, oak; but it cannot be so traced. 
Even analogy is against the Greek derivative. In the English lan- 
guage, the Greek v is invariably changed into y, as in tyranny, 
physiology, hydrophobia, &c. so that, according to this unexcep- 
tionable rule, we should read, were Pliny right, Dryads, silvan 
nymph*, for Druids, Celtic priests! Vossius condemns Pliny's 
notion, and thinks Druis the same as the German Tronwis, " a 
teacher of truth and faith."* Goropius, with more accuracy, says 
Tronwis simply means " a wise man." In the Irish annals, Magk, 
a Magian priest, is sometimes put for Draoi, a Druid. The 
words are synonymous, the Draoi and the Magi of Persia being 
the same. Our Draoi is the Persian Daroo, sapiens, from the 
Hebrew daras, consulire. " In the ceremonies of the Guebres," 
say» Richardson, round their fire, as described by Lord, " the Daroo 
giveth them water to drink, and a pomegranate leaf to chew in the 
mouth, to cleanse them from inward uncleanliness."f Among the 
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Persians, the name Daire, or Darius, had the meaning and 
Hebrew root of Daroo. No name was more common than Daire, 
among the native Irish princes. In the Irish version of the, Bible, 
the magi, or wise men of the east, are called Draoitlte, Druids. 
Of what are denominated the Celtic dialects, the Irish, the Earse, 
the Welsh, the Manks, the Cornish, the Armoric, and the Canta- 
brian, none comes nearer to the Persic than the Irish. Between 
both there is an actual identity ; and that too in words peculiar 
to the wants of early Society. Language is a sure clue to the pa- 
rentage of nations ; and, where annals and language agree, histori- 
cal certainty is complete. " In explaining words of common use, 
we are allowed," says Vossius, " to look to their agreement with an- 
cient words ; and, in this operation, to pass from the colony to the 
parent natwn."* The Irish annals are diffuse in recording, that 
Ireland had received an early colony from that part of Iran, or 
Persia, which borders on the Caspian. This tribe were Scythians, 
though generally called Caduceans or Caspians. They mixed with 
the Canaanites or Phoenicians ; shared in their maritime enterprises ; 
and with them settled successively in Lybia, Sicily, Spain, and the 
Britannic Isles, the Casseterides of the Phcenician merchants. So 
say our annalists, who are in exact accord with Trogus and Justin, 
in their accounts of the brilliant triumphs of the Scythians in upper 
Asia, as far as Syria, and to the confines of Egypt, which latter 
they put under contribution. The Scythic name is still preserved 
in that of the Scuits, or Scots of Ireland and North Britain. 
Boxhorn properly observes, that the Persians were descended from 
the Scythians. 

I have been led from words, to things — from language to the 

* Etj mologicon, *c. 
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original of a nation. No two subjects can be more closely inter- 
woven. 

I consider the Druidic religion to have been truly patriarchal, 
antecedently to its pollution by the Sabian heresies, divination, hu- 
man sacrifices, and popular superstitions. The Magian, or fire- 
worship doctrine, opposed to Sabianism, or image-worship, was 
restored to its primitive purity by Zoroaster, and by his disciples 
transmitted to the west. The western fire« worshippers, like their 
prototypes, the Gaurs or Guebres of the east, believed in one 
supreme, omnipotent, eternal, and self-existing being; in the im- 
mortality of the soul; and in future rewards and punishments!. 
Though called fire* worshippers, they were not really so. They re- 
verenced fire t they did not worship it. In their views, it was 
impious to represent the divine essence by images or statues, or 
to circumscribe, the Lord of the Universe within the limits of a 
temple; .and hence their worship in the open air. In the east, a 
reformation was, indeed, introduced, which ordered covered tem- 
ples, to save the sacred fire from being destroyed by rain and tem- 
pests. I am persuaded, that a similar precaution was used in 
Ireland ; and that our Round Towers, if not tnemselves covered, 
fire temples, were, at least, constructed, more or less, on the model 
of our minarets of paganism. One of them is, to this day, called 
Teampalna Greine, " the temple of the sun." They must be very 
ancient ; they are mentioned frequently in our earliest annals ; and 
Cambrensis, in the twelfth century, relates, that, on a clear day, 
in smooth water, the fisherman could observe one of them, which 
stood deep in lake Neagh.* Tower is, in Irish, as in Syriac, tur, 
the root of the Greek and Latin terms for these edifices. Ptolemy 
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mentions them, in his account of Ireland. It is certain, that they 
were occasionally used for astronomical purposes ; and, in Christian 
times, as belfries and penitentiaries. 

The eastern and western fire-worshippers considered the sun the 
parent and purest fire, the emblem of the Divinity, the minister of 
his blessings, and, next to the soul of man, the most stupendous 
production of divine power ; and hence their eternal fires, and their 
turning in prayer to the east, the quarter in which the glorious lu- 
minary first appears. In the erection of Christian churches, the 
latter practice seems not to be entirely forgotten. The reverende of 
the Druids, or western Magi, was extended, in a subordinate way, 
to the stars and elements ; but the great architect was the sole ob- 
ject of their adoration. Idolatry and polytheism had their rise in 
that gross fatuity, which mistook the representative productions of 
divine omnipotence for the Divinity himself, the ministers for the 
master, the created for the Creator. Thus, the heavenly host, the 
elements of nature, and statues and obelisks, instead of being re. 
verenced as memorials of a higher and purer Worship, became 
primary objects of adoration : an impious apostacy, from which 
even the Hebrew people were not entirely exempt. 

Let us now examine the similitude, or rather the identity, of 
the Jewish and Druidic religions. 

In both, sacrifice was always considered the most solemn and 
sacred act of worship, the performance of which was reserved solely 
for the priestly order. It is as old as the creation. The oblations of 
Cain and Abel are recorded, and the observance seems to have 
been hereditarily preserved and handed down by Noah ; who, im- 
mediately on coming out of the Ark, erected an altar, and offered 
sacrifice to the Lord. (Genesis, viii. 20.) 

Among the Druids, the altar of sacrifice, on which the holy fire 
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was kept unextinguished, was erected on an artificial heap of stones ; 
and stood, generally, "within a circle of twelve erect stone pillars, 
and sometimes within a double circle. On these sacred mounts, 
we also often meet rude obelisks, verging from about ten to twenty 
feet in heigth, and of proportionate dimensions; in some places 
standing alone, in others surrounded by small pillars. These 
mounts, altars, and pillars, were always surrounded with oak 
groves. They are all mentioned in the inspired writings. And 
Jacob said unto his brethren, gather stones, who brought stones 
and made a heap, and they eat upon this heap. (Genesis, xxxi. 
46.) This was in confirmation of the pact between Jacob and 
Laban. The covenant concludes with the last and mo=t solemn act 
of religion. And Jacob did offer sacrifice upon the mount, and 
called his brethren to eat bread. (Gen. xxxi. 54.) We further 
read, that Abraham passed into the oak grove of Moreh, where he 
built an altar unto the Lord. ("Gen. xii. 6.) Abimeleck was made 
King by the oak of the pillar. (Judges, ix. 6.) Joshua took a 
great stone, and set it up there, (that is in Shechem,) under the oak, 
which was to be taken for the sanctuary of the Lord. (Joshua, 
xxiv. 26.) The inspired writer mentions the sepulchral stone 
pillars of Jacob in Bethel, (Gen. xxviii. 18.) and of Rachel and 
Absalom. (Gen. xxxv. 19.) God himself commands Joshua to 
take up twelve stones f a stone for every tribe, and to pitch them as 
a memorial of their passage over the Jordan. (Joshua, iv. 20.) 
The ancient law was, not to strike a tool upon the sacred things, 
thus described by Moses — monuments of whole stones, over which 
no man had lifted up any iron. (Josh. viii. 31.) And in Exodus, 
If thou wilt make me an altar of stone, thou shalt not build it up 
of hewn stone ; for if thou lift thy tool upon it, thou hast polluted 
it. 
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In all these passages, we meet an exact resemblance, even to 
minuteness, between the Jewish and Druidic places and edifices of 
worship. The sacred mounts and altars of sacrifice — the great 
stone under the oak as the sanctuary of the Lord — the twelve 
pitched stones — whole stones not touched with iron — all these were 
just as peculiar to the one worship as to the other. I am reminded 
Of: another striking resemblance. Some of the Druidic pillars have 
a small cavity at the top, whence runs a groove, about an inch 
deep, which reaches to the ground. May not the cavity and the 
groove have been appropriated to some such ceremony as Jacob 
performed,. when he poured wine and oil on the stone pillar at 
Bethel ? (Gen. xxv. 14.) Struck with these extraordinary likenesses) 
Doctor Dickenson exclaims— En primos sacerdotes quernosl En 
patriarchal Druidas ! 

With respect to the veneration for fire, so characteristic in the 
Druidic doctrine, that too appears to be of divine original. A 
perpetual flam? ascended on the altar of burnt offerings at Jeru- 
salm. The Almighty revealed himself to Moses in a burning bush, 
and announced his presence to the host of Israel in a pillar of fire. 
This universal and immemorial fire-ceremony does not appear to 
have been entirely neglected by the early Christians : it was, for 
instance, long and reverentially observed by the pious sisterhood of 
St. Bridget of Kildare. 

There are. other strong analyses, at which I must beg leave to 
glance. The Druidic altar stone, called in Irish, Cambric, and 
Armoric, crom-leach, leac, or Uch y that is, " a bending stone," 
so designated from, bowing before it, seems to be the bending stone 
of the Hebrews, called {in Levit. xxvi* 1.) even mas-cheith, com- 
monly translated lapis insignis, but, by the Chaldee paraphrast, 
lapis incurvationis. However palpable the likeness, I must not 
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venture to say, that pur crom-teach is a corruption of the Hebrew 
chemar-luach, " a burning or sacrificing stone or table,"— -or of 
crem-luach, " a consecrated stone or altar." (Levit. xxvii. 28. 
Numbers, xviii. 14. Josh. vi. 18.) The Druidic crom-leach, like 
the Hebrew altar stone, was ponderous, rude, and unhewn. There 
are very large ones in the Isles of Aran. In the west of the county 
of Limerick, not far from Rathkeale, I have seen an immense one, 
placed horizontally, and supported, I imagine, by erect stones, 
sunk so deep in the earth as to escape observation. This huge 
stone could not, I think, weigh under thirty tons ; and it must have 
been conveyed from a distance of several miles, nothing like it, in 
quality, being discoverable in the neighbouring quarries or mountains. 
If our Celtic ancestors had been quite so ignorant as they are repre- 
sented, it js, strange that their acquaintance with mechanics enabled 
them to move, from place to place, masses so immense as to aston- 
ish the modern observer. There is in Nivern parish, Pembroke- 
shire, a crom-leach, which is eighteen feet high and nine broad 
towards the base ; near it is a piece broken off, which seems to be 
of such weight as twenty oxen could not draw. Another is to be 
seen in Poitiers, of the amazing circumference of sixty feetj erected 
on smaller, stones ; but the French could not account for this ve- 
nerable monument.* The Gaulish antiquities are long since lost. 
In Jersey and the neighbouring islands, these altar stones are nu- 
merous. The oldest Irish for a priest is cruimthean, from thence 
erom-leaeh, and for priesthood cruimthead : sagart is evidently from 
sacerdos. 

The artificial and sacred mount, on which the altar was erected, 

* La pierre levee de Poitiers a soixante pieds de tour, et elle est posle sur cinq autres pierres, 
sans qu'on sache non plus ni pourquoi, ni comment. Chevereau, Memoires D' Angleterre, p. 
330. 
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is Called cam, and carn-nedh, either from its circular form, or from 
going round it in the act of prayer, cirna meaning to go round, or 
to form a circle. These mounts, like the Hermaia or Mercurial 
mounts of the Greeks, were generally erected on eminences. 
They are of various sizes, and composed of loose stones, at present 
covered with earth and sod. At top is the large burning stone, or 
altar of sacrifice. They are easily distinguished from the sepul. 
chral barrows of the Gothic nations, which were generally made of 
earth. They differ also from the small heaps, which the Irish call 
leach-da, and which they raised in memory of the dead, by throw- 
ing on the heap the first stone that came in the way. In the sacred 
cams were frequently deposited the remains of persons of rank, 
with the favourite hunting dog, breast plates, military trappings, 
&c. Such ornaments, together with human bones and urns, being 
often dug up from beneath the altar stone, or not far from the gul- 
lan, or lofty and lone obelisk. The latter was erected for religious 
purposes, like ** the great stone under the oak," mentioned in the 
sacred writings ; or as a testimony of some memorable event and 
federal regulation, as in the case of Jacob and Laban ; or, most 
generally, in memory of the dead, as in the case of Rachel, 
(Gen. xxxv. 20.) of Abraham, (2 Samuel, xviii. 1 8.) and of King 
David, alluded to in Acts ii. 29. and mentioned by St. Hierom in 
his epistle to Marcella. It appears, from the book of Joshua, that 
the custom was common among the Israelites. Among the Gentiles, 
when the patriarchal theology was lost, these rude columns were 
supposed to be animated by the spirits of the distinguished persons, 
whose memory they were intended to preserve ;* and hence the ido- 
latrous homage they universally received. With these pillars, a 

* Clemens Alexan. fol. ii. p. 6. 
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noble bard of our day correctly associates the memory of the illus- 
trious of ancient Greece : — 

" The silent pillar, lone and grey, 

" Claimed kindred with their sacred clay 



••» 



In Ireland, the chief of these idol pillars was called crom-cruach, 
or crum-dvhh. It stood, in the midst of twelve smaller pillars, on 
a hill in Breffiny, a district now united with the county of Cavan, 
but formerly with Leitrim. This place of worship was called Magh- 
sleitct, " the field of adoration,"-f- and the circular stones are still 
partly to be traced. The annals of the Four Masters of Donegal 
call it, I believe with more propriety, " the field of slaughter ;" be- 
cause there, according to all our annals, the monarch Tigerma&y and 
a large portion of his subjects, were slain, while paying adoration 
to the Idol. I mention this circumstance, because it goes to show, 
together with many other evidences in our old records, that image- 
worship was an innovation, abhorrent to the early pagan Irish ; and 
that the religion they imported was the pure Magian worship of 
Persia. We have still preserved the formula of their oaths, upon 
entering on any solemn public covenant: they swore by the sun, 
moon, and stars, or by the wind and sun, the gods of the Phoeni- 
cians. Were I not apprehensive of swelling this subject beyond my 
present limits, I would transcribe from the ancient annals, and in the 
vernacular tongue, this rath or oath ; and prove, without any other 
aid than that of language, the intimate connection, in many respects, 
between the civil and religious practices of the Jews, Phoenicians, 
and pagan Irish. 

The carn-nedh is common in Wales. In the parish of Ardfert 

vol. xir. R 

• Siege of Corinth, f Ogygia, p. 196. 
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and county of Kerry, I have seen one, which still preserves the name. 
It is a regularly sloping mount, of considerable dimension at the 
base. On the summit is a GtUlan, or obelisk, about twenty feet 
high. A " cooped heap" is expressed in Hebrew by the compound 
Kiren-nedh. Can one possibly imagine stricter similitudes, in 
names, things, and ceremonies ? Almost all nations, I am aware, 
have manifested indications, more or less, of the Jewish customs. I 
am certain, that the ancient religion, laws, customs, and language 
of Ireland come closer to the history of the Hebrews, than those of 
any other European nation. Irish history records an eastern inter- 
course between our early colonists and that people ; and the record 
is fortified by ancient foreign history. It is not now denied, that the 
Phoenicians, and other neighbouring tribes, had penetrated, as early 
as the time of Moses, to the western extremities of Europe, to Spain, 
and to the Britannic Isles, called " the Tin Isles." We also know, 
that this ancient maritime people, named in Scripture Canaanites or 
.merchants, mixed with the apostate Jews of Syria and Palestine; 
and that the conquests of Joshua forced the latter and others to seek, 
by the favour of the Phoenician traders, new settlements in Africa 
and the western parts of Europe. The very name of Canaanite is 
still preserved in the Irish Ceannaidlie, pronounced donee, a mer- 
chant What else than Phoenician could be understood by the 
■Feme, and the Fenius Fear-tiodh, or " man of wisdom," so much 
insisted upon in our remotest annals? The likeness, in sound, 
meaning, and construction, between the Irish language and the 
Punic speech of Hanno, in the Penulus of Plantus, has, I think, 
been sufficiently established. In the course of reading, I have met 
the most striking analogies between the ancient Irish and the 
Hebrew people ; so much, that I have been tempted carefully to col- 
lect them, with a view to their publication in a work, I am putting 
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in readiness for the press. The reader may not be displeased with 
one or two illustrations, which, if not conclusive in argument, are, 
at least, matter of some curiosity. The first is taken from lan- 
guage, a powerful light for tracing the ancient connections of na- 
tions. The Irish characters, like the Cadmean, are sixteen, reject- 
ing the doubtful P. Their shape is now modelled nearly after the 
present Greek and Roman manner ; but, like their number, their 
names, order, and power, are peculiar. B, L, N, are first in order, 
and the vbwels last. The Irish also, like the Chinese, had several 
characters representing entire words ; and I am not without reason 
for believing, that at one time they wrote from right to left. By 
comparing the names of a few of the Irish characters with those of 
the corresponding Hebrew letters, we cannot be at a loss for the 
origin of the former. In words, the analogies are numerous. 

Irish. Hebrew. 

B Beth Beth. 

M Muin Mem. 

N Nion ...... Nun. 

P Peth ...... Pe. 

R Ruis Resh. 

A Ailm ...... Aleph. 

I Idho Yod. 

While making the collection, of which I have just Spoken, I met 
the article, copied literally in the margin,* in Nicholas Lhuid's 

r2 

* Posellus ▼. dutn Pomponium Melam Lutetije periegerit, ab Hebneis repetit, ut sit Irin quasi 
Turin, i.e. Hebraorum terra. Hebrsei, inquit, cum Magi essent peritissimi, scienterque in> 
perium universi futurum in angulo fortissimo, qui est ad Caurum, illas partes, et Hiberniam quam 
primum occuparunt; Siriique et Tyrii istas regianes, ut barim imperii ponerent, incokre. 
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Historical and Geographical Dictionary, headed Hibernia- If this 
Rabinic prediction be supposed to embrace the British Isles, gener- 
ally, it is happily verified in the present powerful sway of the 
British empire. On the map of the Globe, that region appears as 
a little dot, yet, it is the seat of universal maritime power — the im- 
pregnable fortress in the west — imperium universi in angulo fortis- 
simo qui est ad Caurum. That Syrians and Tynans, whom we 
cannot separate from the Phoenicians, had not only visited, but also 
colonized, these Isles, as the quotation from Posellus and his Jewish 
authorities affirms, is a fact established by history, and by the affini- 
ties of language, religion, and laws. But, that Erin or Irin means 
Hebrceorum terra, — and that it had, at one time, been colonized 
by Israelites, are points, which I am incompetent to discuss. Cer- 
tainly, it is far from improbable, that, at no distant period after the 
victories of Joshua, some of the vanquished and proscribed Jews 
had accompanied their Phoenician guides not only to Africa and 
Spain, but also to Ireland. 

" If," say the authors of the Universal History, « we admit what 
the generality of Spanish writers affirm, after Berosus, that Tubab 
the fifth son of Japhet, came and peopled Spain, so soon as 143 
years after the flood, Gomer, the eldest brother, and father of the 
Celts, must have been as soon in the possession of Gaul ; and both 
must, of course, be supposed to have brought the same religion, 
laws, government, &c. namely, that which they received from their 
grandfather Noe; and how tenacious both these and other na- 
tions of the same Celtic descent were of their own religion and laws, 
will be easily seen in the histories of the Gauls and Germans. All 
that we shall say further of their religion here is, that it was, in all 
these countries, the same as that of the old patriarchs. They 

rshipped one Supreme Being, not in temples, as the Greeks and 
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Romans, but in groves consecrated to him ; they believed a future 
state of rewards and punishments, suitable to their behaviour in 
this ; they offered victims to him, and celebrated some festivals in 
honour of him ; and in most things observed a great simplicity in 
all their religious rites, during a long series of ages."* 

I have been particular in tracing the religion of our pagan an- 
cestors to the patriarchal institutions ; because, by a gross miscon- 
ception, that religion has been considered a tissue of profane and 
diabolical practices, revolting equally in doctrine and discipline. It 
must be allowed, that it degenerated from its original simplicity, 
and that the immense power and craft of its ministers had disfigured 
it with many superstitious abuses ; yet, if we examine the general 
history of paganism, the system of our ancestors will be found 
superior in theology, ethics, and ritual. The quick and easy re- 
ception of Christianity, in this Island, is an unequivocal proof, not 
only of the liberal and tolerating spirit of the religion it supplanted, 
but also of enlightened civilization and charitable forbearance, cer- 
tainly without parallel in the early records of the Christian world. 
Our first Christian teachers were all confessors : none were martyrs ! 
Tlie singular fact is attested by Cambrensis, who inconsiderately 
brings it forward as an opprobrium on our nation. He says, that 
none of the saints of that country (Ireland) cemented the founda- 
tion of the rising church with their blood ; and that it was the only 
country in which all were confessors, not one being able to boast of 
the crown of martyrdom !-f* 

* Univer. Hist. v. 18. p. 353. 
\ Omnes sancti terrae istius confessores sunt, et nullus martyr ; quod in alio regno Christiano 
difficile erit invenire, Mirum itaque quod gens crudelissima et sanguinis sitabunda, fides ab an- 
tiquo fundata et semper tepedissima, pro Christi ecclesia corona martyrii nulla. Non igitur in- 
ventus est in partibus istis, qui ecclesiae surgentis fundamenta sanguinis effusione cementaret ; 
■on fuit qui faceret hoc bonum, non fuit usque ad ununi. Topograph. Htbern. Dist. 3. c. 29. 
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The earn, or sacred fire-mounts, are still traced through all the 
Celtic nations, particularly in the British Isles. There is, in 
Auvergne, one called by St. Gregory of Tours, in his book De Glo- 
ria Confessorwn, c. 3, mons Belenatensis, « the mount of Beal," 
the Apollo of the Greeks and Romans, who from Cam, had the name 
of Camus , and certain feasts, in honour of him, Cornea, which 
were celebrated in May, thence called the Carnean month, as were 
the priests of Apollo callen Carnean priests. The Greeks learned 
these terms and ceremonies among the Gauls. The Lothian in- 
cription to Apollo Grannm, by the Procurator Quintus Lucius La- 
binianus, can be explained only by Celtic references : it means, 
" to Apollo the sun," Grian being one of the Celtk appellations of 
that luminary. At the Druidic sacrifices, it was customary with the 
Lord of the place, or some person of distinction, to take the en- 
trails of the sacrificed animal in his hands ; and, walking bare-footed 
over the coals, after the flames had ceased, to carry them to the of- 
ficiating Druid, who waited at the altar. If the nobleman escaped 
unhurt, it was reckoned auspicious ; if injured, it was considered 
unlucky, both to himself and to the community. To this sort of 
purifying ordeal the cattle were periodically submitted, as they are 
to this day in the Isles of Aran and other parts of Ireland. With- 
out a knowledge of those practices, it would be impossible to ex- 
plain the speech of the Consul Flaminius to Equanus the Sabine, at 
the battle of Thrasimenus, as related by Silius Italicus,* who 
mentions the burning heaps of divine Apollo. The mountain 
Soracte, now Monte di San Sylvestro, about twenty miles to the 
North of Rome, and situated in the country of the Falisci, was one 
of those places, where sacrifice was annually offered to Apollo. 

•L. 5. 
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In its neighbourhood, says Pliny, were a few Hirpian families, who > 
at those festivals, walked barefoot over the burning wood, without 
injury : by this ceremony they were exempt, through a decree of 
the Senate, from military service and other duties.* Virgil, in 
the second book of his iEneid, introduces Aruns, one of this Hir- 
pian family, thus praying to Apollo : 

Summe Deum, Sancti tttstos Soractis, Apollo, 
Quern primi colimus, cut pineus ardor acibvo 
Pascitur ; SfC. 

One, ignorant of the origin of the Umbrians and Sabines, must 
be surprised how those Hirpian priests come to such exact know- 
ledge of the rites of the priests of Gaul, Britain, and Ireland. So 
uniform and universal was this famous religion ! Varro describes 
the ointment, with which they saved their feet in this ordeal. 

There is another criticism connected with Celtic learning, of 
which I am here reminded. Ogmius was the distinguishing epithet 
of the Hercules of the Gauls, which as Lucian was informed by a 
learned Druid, did not mean strength of body, but force of ekr 
quence. It is the Irish word Ogam, with a Greek termination ; 
and it signifies the secret of letters, the letters themselves, and the 
learning that depends on them, whence the force of eloquence pro- 
ceeds. This interpretation is familiar to every reader of the ancient 
Irish MSS. and in no other Celtic document, now extant, is the 
true meaning of the word to be found. The sacred writings of the 
Druids of Ireland was m the Ogam characters, an ancient parch- 
ment book, full of which had been in the possession of Sir James 

• Hist. Nat. 1. 2. c. 2. Solin. Polyhist. c. 8. 
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Ware*. This occult writing is described in several Irish MS. trea- 
tises, one of which is preserved in the University of Dublin. It is 
also well described in an elementary tract, called Uricheckt-na- 
Negais ; which, with other valuable remnants of Celtic learning, is 
to be found in the Book of Bally mote, now in the possession of 
the Royal Irish Academy. Duald M'Firbis, the last of the heredi- 
tary annalists of Lecan, had communicated, in 1683, to Mr. 
O'Flaherty, the author of the Ogygia, that he had some of the 
primitive birch tables, and many sorts of the old occult writing. -f 
Forchern, a heathen writer, and author of the elementary work con- 
tained in the Book of Ballyinote, ascribes the invention of the Ogam 
letters, Bethluis — Nion an Ogham, to the Phoenicians, or, more 
strictly, to Fenius, whom I take to be Phoenix, the brother of 
Cadmus. Here, I would beg leave to express an ardent wish — it is, 
that the valuable repositories of Celtic learning, the Book of Lecan, 
the Book of Ballymote, and the Speckled Book, in the present pos- 
session of the Royal Irish Academy, should be fairly copied and 
printed, with an English or Latin version, in alternate pages. 
Parliament has lately voted a grant towards defrayiug the expences 
of collating, compiling, and publishing the ancient Chronicles of 
England; but, in that country, no such primitive and authentic 
records, as those just enumerated, can possibly be found. If, for 
this national purpose, a part of the grant were extended to the 
Academy, most certainly* it could not be better applied. " Not- 
withstanding," says Toland, " the long state of barbarity, in which 
that nation (Ireland ) hath lain, and after all the rebellions and 

* Prater characteres vulgares, utebantur etiam veteres Hiberni variis occultis scribendi for- 
mulis seu artificiis, Ogam dictis, quibus Scoreta sua scribebant. His refertura habeo libeflum 
raembranaceum antiquum. Antiquit. &c. c. 2. 

t Ogygia, pars 3, c. SO. 
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wars with which the kingdom has been harassed, they have incom- 
parably more ancient materials of that kind for their history, to 
which even their mythology is not unserviceable, than either the 
English or the French, or any other European nation, with whose 
manuscripts I have any acquaintance."* 

* Ogma, among the Irish, was a most ancient proper name, Ogma 
Griandn, or " sun like," was one of the oldest of our Damnonian 
kings, a learned man, whose queen was Eathnea, a famous poetess, 
perhaps Uruidess. In Ireland, males and females, of royal lineage, 
were initiated in the Druidic mysteries, at which they regularly as- 
sisted. The annals of Tigernach mention the massacre, by order 
of Dunlang, king of Leinster, of thirty royal priestesses and their 
attendants, in their sacred retreat at Clonfert, near Tara, A. D. 
230.-|- We have also a detailed account of the theological contro- 
versy between the young princesses, daughters of the Monarch 
Laoighre, and the chief Apostle of Ireland, at the commencement 
of his mission. 

The offices, privileges, and power, of this priesthood were high 
and extensive. Matters of religion, law, equity, and the distribu- 
tion of rewards and punishment, were all under the control and final 
decision of the Druids. Whoever refused to submit to their decree 
was instantly visited with the terrible penalties of their excommuni- 
cation. He was interdicted from all participation in religious wor- 
ship, from all appeal to justice, and from all commerce with society, 
even with his nearest relatives ; he was liable to all sorts of insults, 
and rendered incapable of holding any place of trust or dignity ; he 
lived and died without honor or pity, or the common rites of sepul- 

vol. xiv. s 

• Hist, of the Druids, p. 82. 

f Codex Bodleianus, ltawlinson, fol. 6. col 1. 
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ture. To this dreadfui dispensation kings and princes were also sub- 
ject. " Without the Druids, who understood divination and philo- 
sophy, says Dion Chrysostom, the kings may neither do nor consult 
any thing ; so that in reality they are the Druids who reign, while 
the kings, though they sit on golden thrones, dwell in spacious 
palaces, and feed on cosily dishes, are only their ministers, and the 
executioners of their sentence."* They were the sole arbiters in the 
question of peace or war ; and, at the same time, had the address to 
exempt themselves from bearing arm«, paying taxes, or contributing 
to the support of the state. These powers and privileges induced 
many of the first rank to join the Druidic Sodalities, though obliged 
to devote twenty years to complete the study of their doctrines and 
mysteries. In every affair of importance, these priests were con- 
sulted by the sovereign magistrates ; and all the great families of the 
kingdom thought it a happiness to have a member from each in this 
most influential order, for the purpose of protecting the rest. The 
education of the king's children was exclusively committed to their 
charge j and, in general, their persons were considered inviolate, 
even by an adverse party. 

In this religion, there were four degrees of priesthood, the Arch. 
Druid exercising supreme jurisdiction over all; there were also 
communities of priestesses, as well as of priests. The Druids were 
the depositories of all sorts of learning, before learning had been 
divided ; theology, moral and natural philosophy, particularly as- 
tronomy, law, history, &c. were taught in the Druidic colleges. 
As divines, philosophers, lawyers, and chief arbiters, they were 
feared and respected by all, from the prince to the peasant 

The Druids of Gaul celebrated their great annual festival at 

* De Recusatione magistr, in Senatu, p. 53P. Edit. Paris. 
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Chartres, that being the centre of the kingdom. Besides their 
sacred and perpetual fires and minarets, they had also their sacred 
gems, herbs, eggs, stones, and their venerated All-heal* or mis- 
selto, " gathered," says Pliny, " by a priest robed in white, and in 
his hand a gold pruning knife."* Cassar-f gives a frightful account 
of their human sacrifices, and so have others ; but, these abomina- 
tions, augury, and various superstitions, mark only the latter part of 
the Druidic history. It was pure in its origin, and so continued for 
many ages. 

The last quoted writer had been informed, that the Gauls resorted 
to the Britons, as their teachers in the doctrine of Druidism. That 
might have been so, in Caesar's time ; but none will deny that the 
Gomerian tribes, in their early emigrations to the European conti- 
nent, had brought with them their language, religion, and laws. 
When Caesar wrote, that is, about a half-century before Christi- 
anity, Britain, or rather Mona, might have been a great mart of 
Druidic learning ; in that respect, however, it has not been so ce- 
lebrated as Ireland, the Jerne of Aristotle, the Sacra Insula of 
Avienus. So distinguished had the latter country been immemori- 
ally for its mithratic worship, its holy fires and altars, that it had 
been considered a consecrated island many centuries before Chris- 
tianity. It was the country of the celebrated Abaris, the Druid, the 
priest of Apollo,J and the associate of Pythagoras ; § and there is 
no reason whatever to doubt, that it is the Hyperborean island of 
Hecateus and Diodorus, II " situated opposite the Celtse, fruitful, 
pleasant, and dedicated to Apollo." Our pagan annals, the sacred 
characters and Druidic fragments they contain, the numerous mo- 

s2 

* Hist. Nat. 1. 16, C 44. f Comment. 1.6. 

X Poiphyrius in Vita Pythag. Jamblichus, 1. 1, c, 28. 

§ Ibid. J] L. 2. p. J 30. 
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numents of fire worship every where meeting the eye, the immemo- 
rial traditions and very language of the people, their annual observ- 
ances and still existing veneration for fire — all these actual testimo- 
nies, preserved after a lapse of near 2000 years, sufficiently mani- 
fest, that Ireland had not been less distinguished for Druidic, than 
for Christian learning. We still have, in common Irish conversa- 
tion, Sen-Uraoi, an old Druid — draodheas, druidism or magic; — 
Slatan-draodheacht, the wand of Druidism — Gluine na druidhe, the 
Druid's glass — Uilichach, the miselto, &c. The names of places, 
anciently occupied by the Druids and Druidesses of Ireland, are 
beyond counting. There is scarce a Druidic monument, in the isles 
of Aran, for which the natives do not name an occupying priest or 
priestess, of whose magic power and history they have numerous 
traditions. The Irish annals furnish the names of some of the most 
celebrated of those persons, who flourished at different periods, 
throughout the kingdom ; and the same authorities inform us, that 
controversial writings, opposed, even in pagan times, to the super- 
stitious degeneracy of Druidism, were by no means uncommon* 
Conla, a pagan judge, and Cormac, a pagan monarch, had been 
distinguished by such writings ; which, however, are unfortunately 
lost. Of Conla, one of our old annalists says — Se do rinni an 
ckoinbhliocht ris na Druidhibh, « it is he that disputed against the 
Druids." 

All the sacred mounts were so disposed as to form a chain- of con- 
nection with each other. On the eve of the first day of every ratha, 
or quarter of the year, particularly of the first of May and first of 
November, these mounts brilliantly exhibited, throughout the king- 
dom, the great fires of Bel ; sacrifices and feasting accompanied 
the solemnity ; prayers were offered for the fruits of the earth ; the 
holy flame was considered essential to the preservation of cattle 
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from contagious sickness, and even to that of men. All were 
obliged to extinguish the fires in their houses, on these eves, and 
rekindle them with the consecrated fire, which the Druid gave with 
his benediction, and for which he was paid. These fires are thus 
mentioned by Cormac, prince and Archbishop of Cashel : 

Dha teinne Soinmech do guitis na Draoithe con tincetlaib moraib 
foraib, agus do berdis na ceatra or teamandaib cacha bliadhna. 
" The Druids kindled two immense fires, with great incantation, 
and towards them drove the cattle, which they forced to pass be- 
tween them every year." — It must be observed that there were al- 
ways two fires close to each other ; to pass between them uninjured 
was considered auspicious for man and beast ; to receive injury was 
considered the reverse ; and hence the saying of being placed * be- 
tween the two fires of Bel," ittir dha theinne Bheil. 

The Ard-Draoi, or Arch-Druid, has his great periodical festival 
on the hill, called Carn-Usnach, in the county of Meath, this place, 
like Chartres in France, being the centre of the kingdom, at which 
the five provinces came in contact ; near it was Flach'd-gha, another 
fire mount in the immediate jurisdiction of the Arch-Druid ; on both 
stood immense fire-temples The principal fire-mounts in each pro- 
vince were also set apart, occasionally, for judicial proceedings, na- 
tional convocations, aud the inauguration of the monarchs and pro- 
vincial princes. The economy of our pagan ancestors was to give 
a degree of religious solemnity to great civil and judicial meetings. 
Tara, in Meath, the residence and place of the Monarch's inaugu- 
ration, and the seat of the Feis, or triennial convention of the 
States, and of the public games called Tailtean, was also a conse- 
crated fire-hill. In an ancient life of St. Patrick, the palace of 
Tara is called Griandn tea-mor Raithi, " the great house on the 
sacred hill of the sun." I ought to have observed, that the sacred 
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mount has, in Irish, the name of Rath, synonymous with Corn. 
Rath is also an oath, and Hatha is the quarterly course of the sun 
through the Zodiac. Magh-adhair, « the field of adoration," was 
the sacred hill, on which the kings of Thomond were inaugurated ; 
that of the kings of Ctonawght was Rath-crvach-an, " the sacred 
hill of the circular heap*" that of the kings of Ulster was Rath- 
Emain-macha, " the sacred hill of the plain of Etnania ;" that of 
the kings of Leinster was ^atf^al-maine, " the sacred hill of the 
stone of Wealth ;" and that of the kings of Cashel was Rath-Cau- 
il, " the sacred hill of the stone of tribute." So venerated to this 
day are these Ratfts by the peasantry, that they cannot be prevailed 
dn to touch them with the spade or plough, fancying that they are in* 
habited by the spirits -of the illustrious chiefs and sages of antiquity ; 
who, they say, are heard eternally grieving or rejoicing at the bad 
ot good fortunes of Ireland. The Aranites, above all others, in- 
dulge in this harmless illusion, to a degree scarcely credible. 

With all these convincing proofs of the distinguished sway of 
Irish DrtritKbto, !Ar. ^PiiiliertOn, m his inquiry into the History of 
Scotland, dbgmatScalty asserts, that there was never a Druid in 
Ireland ! This is not the ©ftly absurdity, into which that laborious 
antiquary had been led by his Gothic visions, and his invincible con. 
tempt of Celtic foistory. 

It cannot be doubted, that the Irish Druids were a landed clergy ; 
so our annals testify ;— for instance, in the case of the Druid Mogruth, 
who had a large grant of lands about Fermoy, made to him and 
his posterity, in the third century, >by the king of South Munster. 

I do not find, that the Druids of Ireland were exempt from mi- 
litary services, 'nor that their persons Were always held sacred. The 
Druid Dadera was killed in battle by Eoghem, the son of Oliol, 
king of Munster. WLogruth was the bravest man in the wars of 
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king Cormac ; nor less valiant was Dubcomar, the chief Druid of 
king FfaeZta. I could give many more instances, to the same effedt, 
which would make one conclude, that the system was far more en* 
larged and enlightened in Iceland, than on the continent. 

The Druids of Ireland had, like their brethren elsewhere, theii 
sacred gems, herbs, stones, &o. The Bishop's See of Clogher had 
its name firorn one of these consecrated stones, covered with gold, on 
which stooii Kermand Kiistach, the Mercurius Celticua of Ireland j 
Cloch-oir signifies the golden stone. Arklow and Wicklow were so 
called from these sacred stones, tlie words being originally Ard-> 
clock, and Buidhe-cloch, meaning the high stone and yellow stout). 
The Greeks, Romans, and other nations, were in the habit of aet4 
ting up rude square stones, honouring, perhaps representing^ their 
divinities. I must not forget the famous Uafail, or " stone of 
Destiny," on which the heathen monarchs of. Ireland were inain 
gurated at Tara. The ancient Irish had a persuasion, originated 
and supported by the Druids, that in what country soever this' stone 
remained, there one of their blood would reign. Its first hrtroduc* 
tion among the Irish Kings is too old for the grasp of history. What 
is certain isy that, about the commeucernent of the sixth century, it 
was seat to Fergus mac Eire, the first actual King of the Scots of 
North Britain, in order to secure his' regal sway iii that country: 
From AjRgyle, the original seat of the Dafaiadic princes, 'it was re- 
moved to Scone in 842, by Rennet II. on his; ! conquest of the 
Pictish territory, From Scone it was brought away; in' 1300 by 
Edward L of England, who had it placed under, "the .Coronation- 
chair at Westminster, where it now remains. Such is the respOcfc, 
still paid to a heathen prophecy ! 

From the explanations I have endeavoured to give on the subject 
of Druidism, one conclusion, and a material one, is, I think, per- 
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fecrty obvious ; — it is, that the Druids and early inhabitants of those 
islands, as well as of the continent, had the use of letters, Ujt^rarutri 
secreta. Caesar so testifies for the Celts of Gaul— as Strabo has 
done for those of Spain, with their written poems and pedigrees 
6000 years old.* The ancient colonists of Britain and Ireland di- 
rectly came over from Gaul and Spain, and must have imported the 
learning and religion of the parent countries. To suppose the con- 
trary would be an absurdity of the grossest kind ; equally opposed 
by positive evidence, by the analogy of things, by the history of na- 
tions, and by common sense. That the Pagan Irish had the use of 
letters is demonstrated, beyond all question, by their existing annals, 
their ancient alphabet, their astronomical acquirements, their system 
of chronology, their immemorial veneration and legal provisions for 
learning, and by the internal and convincing evidence of the cha- 
racter and constitution of their priesthood. When I talk of letters 
in pagan times, I do not, of course, mean the modern abgiter, or 
alphabet, employed by our Christian annalists, and introduced into 
this island with the Christian faith. I mean the primitive and uni- 
versal characters, brought by the Phoenicians to Greece, and to their 
several colonies throughout the west. The Gauls, according to 
Pliny, used the Ionic letters; who also says, that the Latins and 
Greeks anciently employed one common character, as is proved from 
the table written in Rome by Nausicratas the Athenian. Herodotus 
testifies, that, in his time, the Ionic and Phoenician letters were the 
same, as were originally the Phoenician and Hebrew. <f It is to 
this, universal source we have a right to trace the early use of letters 
in the Britannic Isles, visited, as they had been, by the Phoenicians, 
the civilizers of the barbarians of Europe. Of the incursions into 

* Lib. 3. nova Edit. Oxon, 1. 1. p. 152. 
f Postellus De Fcenicum Literis, apud Havercamp, v. 2. 
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Ireland of this enterprising and enlightened people, our remote re- 
cords make repeated mention. 

I have incorporated my thoughts upon Druidism with the present 
account of the Isles of Aran, because these Isles abound with the 
most unequivocal vestiges of that famous religion, evident as they 
are in the customs, traditions, and mode of thinking of the inha- 
bitants, as well as in the numerous fire-temples which every where 
meet the eye. Perhaps in no portion of the Celtic world could one, 
at this time, be more powerfully and faithfully reminded of the 
primitive manners and religious notions of the Celts. 



SECTION FIFTH. 

ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 

It seems to have been an invariable rule with the early mission- 
aries of Christianity, in all countries, to erect the temple and for- 
ward the worship of the Almighty, most particularly, on the site of 
the altar of heathenism. The Isles of Aran are in strict evidence of 
this fact. The islanders were converted to Christianity in 420 by 
St. Ibar, one of the four Irish bishops, who propagated the Gospel 
in Ireland, before St. Patrick. He was born in Ulster, and directly 
descended from the Kings of that province. On arriving in his 
native country, where he zealously laboured in the holy purpose of 
his mission, the first object of his care was the conversion of the 
people of Aran, then eminently distinguished as the much resorted 
school of Druidism. His next residence was on the plains of Gesell, 
where he converted many, and was respected by all. After a well 
spent life, uninteruptedly devoted to the best offices of religion, this 
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holy man died at an advanced age, and was interred at Inisbeigere, 
in Leinster.* 

Jt has been already observed, that Aengus, the first Christian 
King of Muhster, had piously bestowed Aran on St. Endea ; who, 
A. D. 480, founded on Great Aran an abbey, called after him Kil- 
Endea, of which he was the first abbot. 

He also erected ten cells, or monasteries, which were subordinate 
to the abbot, one half of the island being appropriated to the support 
of the former, and the other half to that of the abbey. The ruins 
of that edifice stand nearly at the eastern extremity of the island, 
and in the opposite direction are the remains of seven churches, de- 
dicated, it is supposed, to St. Brecan. One of them is, after him, 
called Tempeil-Brecain, near which is a holy well. These conse- 
crated wells are numerous throughout the island, as are Christian 
altars, stone crosses, and other reliques of early piety ; all which are 
held in high veneration by the Aranites, who frequently spend whole 
hours in going round them, fervently praying, and performing other 
acts of devotion. It is on record, that thirteen churches, beside s 
the monasteries already mentioned, had formerly stood on the island. 
St. Endea, was the son of Conal Dearg, and of noble descent. 
He died early in the sixth century, full of years and of sanctity, 
and is commemorated on the 21st of March. His successor in the 
abbacy was Benedict, the brother of Kieran of Saiger. The fol- 
lowing list of Abbots, though incomplete, is the best that could be 
selected from Usher, Colgan, Butler, and the Monasticons : 

Endea, died early in the sixth century. 

Benedict, successor to Endea. 

Cronan, precise date uncertain. 

* Annals of Inisfallcn, ad arm. 420. Ogygia, passim. 
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A.D. 

650. Nenius or Neheraius Hua Birn, comorb of St Endea, died 
this year on the 19th of June. His effigies may be seen in 
the church-yard of Teaglagh~Endea in this island. 
703. Colman Mac Comain died this year. 
f55. Goimdibla died this year. 
865. MoeUudim Mac Gobham, &c. 
916. Egnech, &e. 
1010. Flann Hua Donchadha, &c 
10 If. Gormgal, anniversary 5th of August. 
1110. Flatm Hua Noedha, &c. 
1114. Moel-Colufnb Hua Cormacain, &c. 
1 167. Gildagonius O'Dubhegam &c. 

About the year 1020, the abbey of St. Endea was destroyed by 
fire. In 1081, it was pillaged and destroyed by the Danes, but soon 
after re-edified. 

In Inismaine, are the ruins of two churches dedicated to the Vh> 
gin Mary, and subordinate to Kil-Endea, 

Inissere.was anciently called Aran-Coemhain, being under the 
patronage of St. Coemhan. Here there were three churches : St. 
Coemhan's, St. Paul's, and Kil-i-gradhan-domhain, in which latter 
St. Gobnata was honoured on the 11th of February. To Kit-Coem- 
hain was attached a celebrated monastery founded by St. Fechm. 

A Franciscan Friary was founded in Aran, in 1485.* St. Bren- 
dan frequently visited these islands. There is a beautiful farewell 
poem to Aran, which is ascribed to the celebrated Columb-kil of Hy, 
the Apostle of the Picts. Whether this honour had been intended 
for the Isles now under consideration, I cannot determine, because, 

t 2 

* Monast. Hibern. Butler's Saints. Hibernia Dominicana, Appen. p. 747, .Ac. 
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in their ecclesiastical history, I meet no mention of this truly great 
and holy man. 

So celebrated was Aran for the numbers of holy men, who crowded 
to its shores and were interred in its cemetries, that it obtained the 
appellation of the Island of Saints, Ara-na-Naoimh, an honour also 
conferred upon Ireland. The author of the life of St. Kieran in- 
forms us, that in this island a multitude of holy men' resided, and 
that there were interred numberless saints, too numerous to be 
known, only to the Almighty God.* In fact, it was for centuries 
the chosen retreat of sanctity and learning, — of clerical students, 
anchorites, and confessors. The islanders have a tradition, that 740 
persons, of this description, had arrived there, at one time, in a 
body, for obtaining instruction, and forming habits of contempla- 
tive holiness. What a remarkable transition from the thick dark- 
ness of heathenism to Christianity's brightest splendors ! 

The following document is extracted from a survey and division 
of the lands, within the Islands of Aran, belonging to the bishop- 
rick of Anaghdown, taken at Arkin, on the 6th of October, 1590, 
before John Knot Esq. third Baron of the Exchequer, and others : — 
rc The three islands called the Islands of Saints, and commonly known 
by the name of the Isles of Aren, are divided into three parts, of 
which one belongs to the Archdiocess ofTuam, in right of the 
bishoprick of Anaghdown, except a parcel called Canonaght or 
Farinneprioraght, which belongs to the Queen in right of the monas- 
tery of Anaghcoin, upon which there is a ruined edifice, called 
Monastroconnaught."-f 
The present view of the ecclesiastical history of Aran closes with 

* In qua Insula multitudo virorum sanctorum manet : et innumerabiles sancti, omnibus incog - 
niti nisi solo Deo omnipotent], ibi jacent. 

f Ex offic. cap. Bern. 
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the period of the general decadence of the Irish abbeys and monas- 
teries. A further detail would be inconsistent with my present 
limits. 



SECTION SIXTH. 

GENERAL APPEARANCE. — MODERN STATE. 

The approach to the Isles of Aran presents a view awfully sub- 
lime. Elevated high above a wide tract of deep and boisterous 
ocean, and opposing to the beating billows an impregnable and per- 
pendicular barrier of massy and lava-coloured rock, several hundred 
feet high, one may easily associate with the sublimity of the scene, 
and its Alpine grandeur, something of the terrors of a Vesuvian 
eruption, or of that violent shock, which is supposed to have torn 
these isles from the neighbouring continent. Our annalists insist on 
the latter event ; and the late Mr. Kirwan is entirely, though un- 
knowingly, with them. In a note on his " Primitive State of the 
Globe," page 58, he thus observes : 

" The bay of Galway appears to have been originally a Granite 
mountain, shattered and swallowed during this catastrophe; for, 
fragments of granite are found on its northern shore, though hone 
in the neighbouring mountains, which are chiefly argillitic. And 
so a vast mass of granite, called the Gregory, lately on one of the 
isles of Aran, one hundred feet, at least, above the level of the sea, 
ten or twelve feet high, as many broad, and about twenty in length ; 
though the whole mass of this island consists of compact lime-stone, 
and no granitic hill within eight or ten miles of it. This was 
shattered by lightening in 1 774." 

As you advance close to the islands, you observe craggy and 
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stupendous rocks, sharply shelved towards the base, and presenting 
winding cavities, formed by the raging and constant dashing of the 
waves. The scenery on these islands is bold, romantic, and pleaei 
ing, surrounded with a tract of ocean, almost entirely boundless 
to the eye. Their upper surface is a tissue of barren rocks, inter- 
spersed beneath with numerous verdant and fertile spots, of a shal- 
low gravelly soil, and lime-stone bottom, producing good and early 
crops ; the only manure being sea-weeds, and no summer fallow 
for the destruction of the weeds, which over-run all that is arable. 
Near the shore the soil is sandy, and generally mixed with a rich 
loam. The prevailing crops are potatoes, rye, and a small kind of 
black oats, all which ripen early, and are of good quality, and 
sufficiently productive. The islanders sow some small quantities of 
barley and wheat, and in that operation employ an increased quan- 
tity of manure. They have also small crops of flax. On the whole, 
their harvest seldom exceeds domestic consumption ; agriculture, how* 
ever, is daily improving. Their pasture land is appropriated to 
sheep, goats, and a few small cows and horses, for which latter they 
reserve some meadow. The mutton is considered delicious ; but 
their most profitable stock consists of calves, which are reputed to 
be the best in Ireland. 

The general longevity of the inhabitants proves the excellent 
temperature of the air. There is a late instance of an Aranjte hav- 
ing died at, or about, the age of one hundred and fifty. It was 
this excellence of climate that gave rise to the fable of the incor- 
ruptibility, in these islands, of all dead and uninterred bodies, such 
as Cambrensis and others have foolishly related. This quality of 
the air, together with sobriety and industrious habits, accounts for 
the hardness, strength, and activity of the inhabitants. Here no* 
thing is known of the gout, rheumatism, &c nor of any of those ar- 
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tificial diseases which idleness and intemperance engender among the 
more opulent and self-called civilized classes. The frugal meal of 
the Aranite, and his active habits, secure to him those inestimable 
blessings, to which the pampered and the great are strangers — se- 
renity of mind, good health, and green old age. 

The isles abound with a variety of medicinal and sweet herbs — 
Horehound, Diandria Monogynia, Lycopus, Hihernis Feoran 
Cussaigh — Didynamia Gymnospermia, Ballota, Hibernis Grafan. — 
Maiden-hair, Criptogenia, Adianthum vulgare seu Capillus Ve- 
neris, Hibernis Dubhcosach.— Camphor, Pentandria Digynia, 
Crithmum, Hibernis Grenuig. — Juniper, Juniperus Vulgaris, 
Hibernis Uhar Traighe. — Mint, Didynamia Gymnospermia, Men- 
tha, (aquatica) Hibernis Cartloinn. — Thyme, Didynamia Gymnos- 
permia, Thymus, Hibernis Thieme. — Garuck, Crow or wild, 
Hexandria Monogynia, Allium Sylvestre tenuifolium, Hibernis 
Gairleog Muire ;— -the latter grows in such quantities as to impart its 
flavor, very strongly, to the milk and butter produced in this place. 
So various and abundant are spontaneous plants, that here a bo- 
tanist would find ample and profitable employment. They have a 
plant, in Irish " Rineen" in English " Fairy flax," (Pentandria 
Pentagynia, Linum foliis oppositis ovato-lanceotis caule dichotomo, 
corollis acutis,) and in this they greatly confide, for its medicinal 
virtues, almost in all cases. The tormentil root, (Icosandria Poly- 
gynia, Tormentilla,) serves them in the place of bark for tanning 
leather. There is a native vegetable, the name of which I now 
forget, which gives a fine blue die, much used in colouring the wool- 
len which the Islanders manufacture for their wearing. The kitchen 
gardens are well supplied with every necessary vegetable. 

The islands were anciently covered with wood, as is evident from 
the numerous trunks of fir, pine, oak, &c. found in the peat bottoms 
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and marshes. Wild ash and hazel grow in several places, among 
the rocks and cliffs. With the exception of these and a few solitary 
shrubs, the whole surface is quite denudated. 

Although there are no rivers in any of the isles, there are numer- 
ous springs and streamlets ; which, however, in dry seasons, afford 
a very inadequate supply, in which case recourse is had to the con- 
tinent for fresh water. 

Fish, kelp, and yearling calves, are almost the only articles of 
traffic ; Galway, and the surrounding country, the chief mart. 
There are belonging to the three islands about 120 boats, 30 or 40 
of which have sails, and are from five to ten tons burden ; the rest 
are row boats. The spring and beginning of summer are employed 
in the Spillard fishery ; here are taken immense quantities of cod, 
ling, haddock, turbot, gurnet, mackrel, bream, &c. and, in the 
season, abundance of lobsters, oysters, crabs, scollops, cockles, 
muscles, &c. They look much to the herring fishery, which some- 
times disappoints, but generally gratifies their best expectations. 
In May, the pursuit of the sun-fish gives employment to many. 
This rich supply of sustenance seems perfectly providential, when 
we consider the scanty soil and dense population of the islands. 
After high tides, the water, lodging in the caverns and cliffs exposed 
to the sun, soon evaporates, and leaves a residuum of good strong 
salt, with which the Aranites, I understand, cure their ling; it also 
serves them for culinary purposes. Within forty miles of this coast 
is the great cod-bank, which is supposed to reach to Newfoundland. 

The annual average of kelp, made in the islands, is computed 
at from 150 to 200 tons; it is considered to be of very superior 
quality. The yearling calves generally brought, before the late fall 
of prices, from £7 to £8 a piece. 

The numerous and lofty cliffs of Aran are well stocked with puf- 
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fins, which are sought for by the agent, Mr. Thomson, chiefly for 
the sake of the feathers. He employs cragmen, or clifters, to pro- 
cure these birds, allowing 6d. for every score they bring. The 
operations of these cragmen are not less perilous than curious. 
They provide themselves with a large cable, long enough to reach 
the bottom of the cliff; one of them ties an end of this rope about 
his middle, holding it fast with both hands ; the other end is held 
by four or five men, standing one after the other, who are warned 
by the cragman, when arrived at the haunts of the puffins, to hold 
fast. Here the cragman gets rid of the rope, and falls on the game 
with a pole, fastened to which is a snare he easily claps on the bird's 
neck, all being done at night ; such as he kills he ties on a string. 
His comrades return early the next morning, let down the rope, and 
haul him up. In this way he kills from fifteen to thirty score per 
night. Quantities of large eggs are also taken out of these deep 
cliffs. In the summer of 1816, two unfortunate men, engaged in 
this frightful occupation of cragmen, missed their footing, and were 
instantly dashed to pieces. 

Hares and rabbits abound in the islands, as do land and water 
fowls, plovers, wild pidgeon, gannets, solan geese, ducks, &c. 

Dun-cengus, the very ancient fortification already mentioned, stands 
on a great precipice hanging over the sea. It is extremely rude, being 
composed of large stones, roughly heaped on, without cement of 
any kind. Within its area it may contain about 200 cattle. There 
is another Dun much of a similar description. I have already given 
the history of both, so far as their extreme antiquity admitted ; rem- 
nants more ancient, in point of military architecture, are certainly 
not to be found throughout the British isles, nor perhaps throughout 
Europe. The other Duns, seen here, are of no note. The three 
caverns, ealled the puffing holes, are at the south extremity of the 
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island, (the greater Aran) about twenty perches from the sea, and 
present a rugged side of stupendous, and continuous rock. With a 
strong westerly wind, these deep and awful abysses, so indicative 
of some great convulsion, emit prodigious columns of water to the 
height of a ship's mast, accompanied by great quantities of sea-weed 
minced to minute particles. 

Here the Aurora Borealis, in all its sportive and beautiful evolu- 
tions of light, frequently delights the eye of the spectator. 

There has been discovered, I know not in which of the islands, 
a very fine vein of dove-coloured marble, which promises to be of 
much value in the artists' hands. 

The great isle of Aran is about nine miles in length, and its 
greatest breadth about one mile three quarters. In the centre is a 
signal tower, and a light house, exhibiting a brilliant revolving light. 
Its south boundary consists of immense rocky cliffs, sixty or seventy 
fathoms deep ; on the north are low shelving rocks and sandy 
beaches. There is but one safe harbour, with soundings from two 
to five fathoms, and a sandy bottom. In the road, vessels of 400 
tons burden may ride with safety in fair weather. 

The. middle isle k divided from the larger Aran by Gregory sound, 
which is about four miles broad, and navigable from shore to shore* 
This island is of a triangular form, and about eight miles in circum- 
ference. Its acute angle is lofty and rugged, and terminates in a low 
sandy beach. Its base and one of the sides is boldly perpendicular. 

The southern isle is divided from the last mentioned by a foul and 
dangerous sound, about a league in -breadth. This island is com- 
puted to be four miles in circumference, and about one-and-a half in 
length, and three quarters in breadth. Its boundaries are low. 
The channel, dividing it from the county of Clare, is about three 
leagues in breadth. There is a signal tower, and near it an old 
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castle on an en^nence. Here is shewn what is called the 'f Bed of 
St. CpeHihan," much famed for its miraculous cures,,, through the 
mediation of the Saint, of infirm persons, particularly the lame and 
blind. On this island, towards the east, is a deep lake, about a 
quarter; of a mile in circumference, surrounded on all sides, except 
at the east, by a rock of considerable height. It is open at the side 
next to the sea, from which it is oi^Iy about forty perches distant. This 
lake could be converted into an excellent harbour, by cutting across 
these, forty perches, which happen to be composed solely of loose 
craig. 

Contiguous to Aran are three small islands, two of them about eight 
acres in extent, and for the greater part pasturage; the third is a 
barren rock, containing about two acres, and producing a great 
quantity of excellent sea weed. , 

These several islands are the estate of Mr. Digby, as has been al- 
ready mentioned. This gentleman is considered one of the best of 
landlords. He allows annually 20 guineas to school houses^ for the 
instruction of orphans ; and 4?20 annually for clothing the poor } 
with other pecuniary donations. His annual rental, on the islands, 
is £2700. Mr. Thomson, his agent, visits them twice a year, 
not only to receive rents, but to adjust all differences. The quit 
and crown rent of the isles is £14. 17*. 0|d. 

I have already glanced at the character of the people, and have 
stated, that in language, habits, and customs, they retain, beyond 
comparison, more of the primitive Celtic character than any of, the 
cotemporary tribes of that stock, at least, in this kingdom. Seques- 
tered and almost unmixed as the Aran ites have been for a long 
succession of generations, history has always considered them as 
full of that, ancient spirit, which has been elsewhere made to disap- 
pear by the force of revolutionary and colonial innovations. To de- 

u2 
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lineate the character and peculiarities of the A^knites of the present 
day is, in fact, to call forth associations, mounting up not only to 
the times of Christian celebrity to' this country, lbut even to the 
days of our sages and warriors of heathenism. Their immemorial 
traditions and practices may, without stretch of imagination, be 
viewed as the graphic annals of " olden" days. 

Here you have, on every lip, the exploits of Cuchullan, of Conal 
Cearnach, of Gol son of Morna, of Fionn son of Cumhal, of 
Oisin and of Oscar ; here they enthusiastically point out the very 
places which these invincibles had honoured with their presence ; 
and here they tell us, their spirits rest, as in Elysian Isles ! Here, 
too, no bad memory is retained of the sacred fires, and of the 
priests of the Sun, so constantly refreshed is tradition by the numer- 
ous and unequivocal memorials of the Celtic ritual, still preserved 
in Aran. But the Aranites have preserved a far better recollec- 
tion — that of the Christian holiness, which had so preeminently 
distinguished their " Isle of Saints." 

1 shall point to a few of their practices, which certainly will be 
found quite primitive. They divide their lands into twenty-four 
quarters, which are subdivided into half quarters, into cartrons and 
half cartrons, and fourths, called in Irish Cnogera. This was the 
common practice among the Celts of Europe. Their dress is a 
short jacket, reaching a little below the waist, wide trousers down 
to the instep — their shoes simply a piece of raw cow hide, a little 
longer than the foot, and stitched close at the toe and heel with a 
piece of fishing line. The female head dress is completely the old 
liaraid of the Irish. Though all this does not precisely meet our 
ideas of the ancient Irish costume, yet it comes close to them. The 
Irish is the only language in the islands, where it is full of primi- 
tive words, not intelligible even on the neighbouring continent. 
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The people of Aran, with characteristic enthusiam, fancy, that 
at certain periods, they see Hy-Brasail, elevated far to the west in 
their watery horizon. This had been the universal tradition of the 
ancient Irish, who supposed that a great part of Ireland had been 
swallowed by the sea, and that the sunken part ofteu rose and was 
seen hanging in the horizon : such was the popular notion. The 
Hy-Brasail of the Irish is evidently a part of the Atalantis of 
Plato ; who, in his Timaeus, says, that that island was totally swal- 
lowed up by a prodigious earthquake. Of some such shock the isles 
of Aran, the promontories of Antrim, and some of the western 
islands of Scotland, bear evident marks. Modern philosophy does 
not dissent from this ancient hypothesis. There are various and un- 
equivocal marks, leading to a rational presumption, that great por- 
tions of this globe had been depressed and swallowed up by enor- 
mous masses of water, rushing in opposite directions. How could 
the ignorant Aranite receive such a notion except by immemorial tra- 
dition ? But, it is only to an unmixed, aboriginal people, that such 
a tradition as this could descend unimpaired, through the long and 
tedious stream of ages. 

Analogies may be easily multiplied, in the present contemplation. 
Enough, however, has been said to establish a conviction, that in 
no part of the Celtic regions are the Celtic habits, feelings, and 
language, better preserved than in the southern Isles of Aran. 

The following Statistic table, officially drawn up, gives a correct 
view of the amount of the population of the three Islands of Aran, 
with other particulars. 
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